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Nature in Ornament. 


leno tC ot ad E fear that Mr. Day 
, En AY) fo is not far wrong 
in his remark, in 
the introductory 
chapter to the 
book before us,” 
that “even in 
these days of sup- 
posed interest in 
things decorative, 
the Englishman generally speaking neither 
knows nor cares anything about the subject. 
He is in most cases absolutely out of sym- 
pathy with it. ... The forms of ornament 
he most admires are those most nearly re- 
sembling something in nature, and it is 
because of that resemblance he admires 
them: abstract ornament is quite outside his 
sympathies and beyond his understanding.” 
Mr. Day, indeed, thinks that the bias of the 
natural man is in the direction of nature; it 
is only by thought that he arrives at the 
perception of the necessity for treating nature 
in such a manner as to render its suggestion 
subservient to the true office of ornament. 
The reason why the Englishman, of all Euro- 
peans, is most out of touch with the art of 
ornament, is probably that he has never been 
accustomed to regard it as a subject worth 
serious thought. If he could be got to give 
his mind to it, he is as intellectually capable 
of comprehending it as most other people. 
There are, however, many more people in 
England who understand the subject now 
than there were fifty, or even twenty years 
ago, and it is at all events a satisfaction to 
consider that there is sound teaching to be 
had in this country for those who care to 
look for it. Mr. Day’s beautifully-illustrated 
little works on “ The Planning of Ornament,” 
“The Anatomy of Pattern,” and “The Appli- 
cation of Ornament,” may be named among 
text-books which are at once sound in prin- 
ciples and attractive in style and manner, and 
which may we hope have already exercised 
some influence. The present work, belonging 
to the same series of “Text Books of Orna- 
mental Design,” is naturally a larger work 
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than its predecessors, for it deals with a| 
much larger subject, the whole relation of 
natural forms to ornament; a subject which 
demands serious thought on the part of the 
artist himself, and on which a certain degree 
of difference of opinion may be expected and 
allowed for even among those who are 
entirely at one as to general principles in the 
design and application of ornament. 

_ The subject of nature in ornament leaves 
on one side a whole division of the subject of 
ornament; all that kind, namely, which 
comes under the head of mere _ pattern- 
making, the arrangement of lines and squares 
and circles and other such geometric forms 
according to a certain order. The tendency 
to pattern-making of this kind is perhaps, 
after all, more inherent in the uncultivated 
mind of man than the tendency to the imita- 
tion of natural vegetation; at least we find 
it the predominant influence in most orna- 
ment of uncivilised peoples. In the earliest 
archaic Greek pottery, even, the ornament 
consists mostly of mere lines, marks, 
triangles, and other such forms, arranged 
in a@ more or less systematic manner. In a 
higher stage of culture these materials are 
refined into very effective forms of ornament, 
but the variety of designs to be mude from 
geometric forms does not seem to be very 
great; at all events the actual variety 
developed and used in ornament has not 
been very great; they fall into a few well- 
known types, which have been used over and 
over again with little variety in the 
motive. The Japanese and Arabic puzzle- 
designs, as they may be called, look very 
intricate, and the Arabic forms have a good 
deal of variety im appearance, but an 
analysis of them rather reduces our re- 
spect for them; the method is simpler than 
appears at first sight, and the variation less. 
We cannot get very far in the elaboration of 
diaper ornament without introducing forms 
that are not geometric, and that bear some 
relation to physical nature, unless with the 
aid of colour. With that assistance the 
variety of permutations is no doubt much 
enlarged, as we can see in such a mere toy 
as the kaleidoscope, which has a practically 
endless range of patterns. But the produc- 
tion of patterns on that principle could 
perhaps hardly come under the category of 





design in the true sense; it is rather in- 
genuity. 

But if geometric forms are rather limited 
in number, this cannot be said of the forms 
of physical nature, which are practically end- 
less in variety ; and it i3,as Mr. Day remarks, 
somewhat curious to ccnsider how few of 
these have really been used in ornamental 
design. Most schools of floral design have 
kept to a very few types or examples in 
nature. But in spite of this, even this small 
volume gives us evidence in its illustrations 
of an immense variety of ornament more 
or less directly connected with nature. 
And’ this variety, if we examine into 
it, we find arises to a great extent 
from variations of treatment suggested 
by the varieties of material or method 
of execution. Woven ornament on tex- 
tiles is entirely different from carved 
ornament based on the same natural form; 
stencil ornament again is different from 
either; varieties of light and dark in treating 
the same type are endless. _ No one could 
even turn over Mr. Day’s book without being 
struck by this immense variety in the 
illustrations; and this fact is certainly 
hopeful for the future. When we regard 


the variety of actually existing ornament,. 


and the few natural types which have sup- 
plied it, and reflect what an amount of sug- 
gestion there is in nature which has never 
yet been pressed into our service in this way, 
we ought to feel that there is still a very large 
field open for the designer in ornament. If 
we have run in certain tracks, and repeated 
a great deal of what has been done before us, 
this is rather from want of enterprise, pur- 
pose, and thought, than from want of mate- 
rial supplied to us by nature. 

“ Material supplied to us by nature:” that 
is the true position in the relation of nature 
to ornament. However we may try to escape 
from this prison-house of the intellect, we are 
brought up, whichever way we turn, by the 
fact of the incapacity of man to absolutely 
originate form. Even if we regard such an 
ornament as tte Greek “ boneysuckle” as in 
reality “brush-work,” and not imitation of 
floral form, we cannot help admitting that it 
is suggested and permeated by the recollection 
of floral form, unconsciously if not consciously. 


That is the true relation in which natural 
ad 
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forms stand to ornament: they form the 
material on which to work by adaptation to 
the methods and materials employed. 

And this consideration has something to do 
with the desire of the ornamentist for con- 
ventionalism. There is of course the fact to 
be taken into account, that we cannot, in the 
materials mostly used for ornament, really 
imitate and reproduce the infinite variety and 
delicacy of nature. If we could, there might 
be more excuse for naturalistic treatment. 
But naturalistic treatment really means 
flower-painting for its own sake, not the 
production of ornament suited to a special 
material and a special situation. The things 
which we ornament are in themselves arti- 
ficial, and we have to suit the natural 
forms to their artificial position and employ- 
ment,—to make them part and parcel of what 
they decorate. But beyond this is the desire 
to make them in a sense ourown. We can- 
not originate form but we can originate treat- 
ment, and thereby render the form to that 
extent a new creation of our own. When 
we stop short of this, we have stopped short 
of inventing. “ Nature” says Mr. Day, “ is 
very ready to suggest, as the Pompeian 
bronze-worker realised when he went to 
the river side for a reed as ‘ motif’ 
for the ornamentation of his candelabrum.” 
But the fault of the candelabrum in 
question, as illustrated in cut 4 im the 
book, is that the Pompeian artist did not take 
it merely as a suggestion to work out his 
own idea from. The stalk of the cande- 
labrum is too close an imitation of the 
original, too naturalistic ; the artist contented 
himself with imitating, instead of working 
out his own treatment from the suggestion of 
nature. Hence this particular illustration is 
misleading, which cannot be said of many in 
the book. 

The stalk is in fact one of the greatest 
difficulties in the adaptation of nature. Leaves 
and flowers mostly fall into forms which 
have more or less of the quality of artistic 
design in them; some of them require little 
conventionalising to fall into their place as 
ornament, others require a great deal; some 
are so deficient in grace and definiteness of 
form that they will hardly lend themselves 
to ornament in any recognisable form. This 
is the one drawback to the hopefulness of 
the prospect for the future, contained in 
the inexhaustible variety of nature. Not all 
the forms of natural foliage or flower will 
equally lend themselves to adaptation as 
ornament, and it cannot be denied that those 
already used (if not used up) are among the 
most suitable for this treatment. The instinct 
of men in past ages has led them to the best 
available forms. Still there are many left 
unused for us to try our hands upon. 

But it is difficult to treat the stem*conven- 
tionally except by omen nega away 
most of its natural characteristics. Mr. Day 
remarks that the thickening of the twigs 
where they join on to the central stem is an 
incident which has been rather overlooked, 
and little or nothing been made of it. But it 
is rather difficult to see how it can be re- 
tained without retaining too much of the 
natural appearance. How often do we find, 
in wrought-iron work for instance, the stem 
the one blot on a design; the leaves 
sufficiently and finely conventionalised, 
the stalk half naturalistic, striking a 
false note in the combination. It 
would be an interesting subject of study to 
note the manner in which the generating stem 
of design founded on foliage has been treated 
in various styles of ornament. The Greek and 
the Hindu alike treat it:in scrolls, with 
eleanly -defined artificial lines, and similar 
treatment is seen in the best periods of Gothic 
work. Insome of the carved foliage of the 
Transition period it is partly naturalistic, and 
(what is worse) angular in its lines or 
crippled in its curves. In the later 
Decorated Gothic we meet with this 
vice of naturalism in the _ stalks 
again. in the Roman scroll there is no 


naturalism of detail, but there is too often 
which destroys the 
design. 


the crippled curve 


esthetic balance of the How 





different from the Greek scroll, in which the 
central stem is an almost geometrically- 
designed curve, from which sprouts foliage 
having a closer alliance with natural form. 
That is the true treatment; the central 
portion from which the details spring 
should be the most  highly-convention- 
alised; the nearer we get to extremities, 
to minuter details, the more freedom we may 
allow ourselves. The want of this perception 
is the one defect in the well-known and in 
some respects splendid piece of Indian per- 
forated tree ornament of which a portion is 
given cn Plate 77 in the book. The minor 
details are fully conventionalised, but the 
twisting stems from which they spring are 
too naturalistic, and bring us too close to the 
actual nature of a tree, which should only 
have been more distantly suggested. 

Mr. Day commences with a chapter, after 
the introductory one, on “Ornament in 
Nature,” notes on the ornamental character 
shown in natural objects, as a prelude to the 
reverse view of the subject, ‘‘ nature in orna- 
ment.” In the latter chapter the author 
emphasises somewhat the idea that apparently 
natural ornament may not always have been 
derived direct from the study of or from any 
desire to imitate nature; it may have been 
brush work with unconscious reminiscence of 
nature. He gives examples of the Greek 
and Roman acanthus leaf, and a classical 
scroll of his own, translated into brush 
work, but the illustrations will hardly be 
taken as meen the view that the brush- 
work was the first form. They are interest- 
ing rather (the two forms of scroll especially) 
as examples of the entirely new effect which 
may be given to the same decorative idea, in 
a sense in fact the same design, by varied 
methods of execution. We then have two 
further chapters on contrasted subjects, 
“the simplification of natural forms,” and 
“ the elaboration of natural forms.” Simpli- 
fication is in a certain sense one form of con- 
ventionalising, generally adopted because 
certain details of the original object will not 
lend themselves to the process or material 
employed; sometimes because breadth and 
simplicity are gained by this means; but 
there is a danger in this ‘simplification of 
losing the essential character and suggestive- 
ness of the original ; and indeed, as Mr. Day does 
not fail to point out, some of the distinctive 
character in natural foliage depends on such 
slight details that the simplification process 
may very easily result in destroying charac- 
ter and reducing several different types of 
nature to similarity. On the other hand, he 
~— an admirable example from a panel 

esigned by G. E. Street, in which the thistle 
is simplified out of nearly all its smaller 
details and yet the character of it is 
fully preserved —it is a convention- 
alised thistle and nothing else. The 
elaboration of natural form, adding to it a 
greater multiplicity of detail than in the 
original, is a process which is justifiable or not 
chiefly in relation to the nature of the mate- 
rial in which the work is executed. To do it 
in carving would in most cases, perhaps in 
all, be the worst form of mistake. To do it 
in silk embroidery, where a highly enriched 
surface effect is desired, by filling in the sur- 
faces of leaf forms with'delicate ornamental 
work, is a perfectly suitable and even neces- 
sary kind of elaboration, without which 
embroidered design founded on natural 
forms would be but a poor and ineffec- 
tive affair. In such a case the natural 
forms are the framework only of the design ; 
in carved work they form the essential 
element. “Consistency in the modification 
of nature” forms the subject of the following 
chapter, a very important point which cer- 
tainly receives more attention from designers 
now than it used to receive. That ornament 
which simulates or recalls growth should 
follow the natural laws of growth is now 
generally recognised. There are other forms 
of inconsistency however, not so obvious but 
equally important to avoid; such as incon- 
sisteacy in character. Mr. Day gives two 
instructive examples of this in treatment of 





design derived from oak-leaves, with a delicacy 








and symmetrical character of the leading lines 
uite foreign to the character of oak growth. 
uch examples might be multiplied, no doubt- 
and another form of inconsistency, of which 
Renaissance ornament is full, is that' of the 
combination in one design of details from 
plants which have no kind of relation to one 
another either botanically or in a decorative 
sense. “One of the most irritating things” 
as the author remarks, “ is to see flowers like 
catherine-wheels, or other such prim rosettes, 
on stems suggesting growth, or to find 
naturalistic flowers springing from quite arbi- 
trary and mechanical lines.” 
In two chapters on “ Parallel renderings” 
the author gives a number of very interestin 
and instructive examples of the different ren- 
dering of the same plant in different styles 
and materials. A student of ornament would 
find it very good practice to extend these 
experiments, and see how many different 
treatments of the same flower, distinct in 
effect bnt each suitable to the circumstances, 
can be suggested by the various conditions of 
different materials, 
“ Animals in Ornament” forms the subject 
of a separate chapter, with some very good 
examples of conventionalised animals, and a 
warning against the rash employment of 
animal forms in too realistic a manner. We 
presume that the odious wall-paper with snails 
(Plate 98: German we are glad to say!) is a 
warning and not an example, though it does 
not appear to be condemned as heartily as it 
deserves. In regard to “The Element of the 
Grotesque” the author is apologetic, ad- 
mitting that it has been much abused, 
but claiming that it has its rightful place in 
art provided that the designer can put so 
much of consisteney, anatomical and other- 
wise, into his creation as to give a certain 
possibility of existence to it. Here we quite 
concur with him, though we cannot concur in 
thinking that even any half apology is possible 
for the monstrous panel by Sansovino given 
on plate 104. Such things are unpardonable, 
under the shadow of whatever great name. 
We may conclude with a very good para- 
graph, from the chapter on “ Consistency,” in 
regard to the general question of the manner 
in which the ornamentist should make use of 
his studies of nature :— 


‘‘The designer can hardly make too many 
studies from nature, but he can easily make bad 
use of those he has made, and easily encumber 
himself with them. A man can design quite freely 
only when the burden of natural fact is so familiar 
that to him it ceases to be a burden. Refreshing 
as it may be to refer to his studies, or to nature 
herself, he cannot design with either in front of 
him, The actual thing is not malleable enough for 
his purpose, whereas an impression or a memory of 
it accommodates itself in the most surprising 
manner to the conditions of the case, and the 
necessary modification occurs as though it were a 
matter of course.” 
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SILCHESTER. 
BY MR. G. E. FOX, F.S.A. 


Ba aT may be remembered that an 
4, y account appeared in the Builder 
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in January of last year of dis- 
aie coveries made in the course of the 
year 1890 at Silchester, near Reading, the 
site of the Roman city of Calleva Attrebatum. 

The excavations on the site, undertaken in 
that year under the auspices of the Society of 
Antiquaries, were continued during 1891. 
Within the last fortnight, the antiquities 
then obtained have been exhibited to the 
public in the rooms of the Society at Burling- 
ton House, together with plans of such 
further portions of the city as were uncovered 
in the course of the last summer and autumn. 

The discoveries of the second year of ex- 
ploration do not yield in interest to the first, 
and our knowledge of the character and 
arrangement of the ancient Roman city has 
been considerably extended. : 

The examination of the remainder of the 
first Insula, a block, begun in 1890, formed 
part of the work last year, and two more of 
these blocks, formed by the intersection of 
the streets lying west of the basilica, were 


’ 





|undertaken and thoroughly investigated. At 
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the south-west corner of Insula I. occurred 
traces of a large house. From amongst the 
ruins of the foundation was dug up the curious 
disk of bronze here figured (see sketches). 
The inscription surrounding the eagle, its 
central ornament, has been read as COH. 
OPTIME . MAXIMR, the missing letters being 
made out from another specimen, exactly 
similar, found in the station of Bremenium, 
beyond the Roman Wall. The use of 
the object has not yet been determined. 
Close by a drum of a column was dug out, 
anda fragment of a fine Corinthian capital 
which had once formed part of one of the 
columns of the colonnade of the neighbour- 
ing basilica. A large piece of a wall-slab of 
foreign marble was also turned up near the 
same spot. 

The examination of Insula II., to the west 
of the basilica, showed the former existence 
of a large house at its north-east angle, and 
along the east side an almost unbroken line 
of buildings. The mosaics here given came 
from a series of chambers. The centre of 
one floor was successfully raised, and was 
Placed in the Society’s exhibition this year. 

he mosaics formed the ornamentation of 
the rooms of a wing of the house just men- 
tioned, and though of interest as revealing 
alterations made in the house at a late date, 
were but of simple character and design. 

More fruitful, however, were the éresults 
obtained by the excavation of the south-west 
Corner of this insula. There “were found the 
foundations of a perfect house. The plan 
showed a small dwelling of four or five rooms, 
to which was attached a long line of shops 
and store-rooms. Access to these, from the 


house, was given by a long corridor at the|specimens of which, illustrating leading 
back. Only one of the rooms of the house/ divisions, are here given. The contrast 
was warmed by a hypocaust, which was of a| between the strictly Classic ornamentation, 
composite character,—.e., partly formed of | as seen on the fragment of so-called Samian 
pilee of brick, partly of masses of masonry. | ware, No. 1, and the long, bean-shaped scrolls 
A detached chamber, its use could not bejof thoroughly Celtic character on the pot- 
determined, lay a few feet east of the house. | shaped vase, No. 2, is well worthy of remark. 
It had a well-laid floor of brick tesseree, and; The forms of the bronze fibule found were 
in one corner stood the little base, of which a} mostly those of the two illustrated, the front 
drawing is given. of one of which has been ornamented with 
Insula III. showed as many traces of|enamel. These might afford to our jewellers 
buildings as Insula II. did. It lay to the|some of the hints which they are so much in 
south of Insula II., and the houses in it had | need of. 
been much ruined. Traces of baths, or what} It would be quite possible to combine thin, 
may have been baths, were found in the|graceful lines, full of character, with that 
south-east corner, and from among the founda- | display of the precious stones which seems to 
tions there came a fragment of the inscription ; be the one thing sought after at the present 
cut in a slab of Purbeck marble, and figured | day. 
here, and two bases of half columns also| The exhibition at the rooms of the Society 
given. The plan of a small but very com-|of Antiquaries closed on the 14th. The con- 
plete house could be made out in the centre | tents, like those of the former one, will be 
of the south side, perhaps in some way con-/ deposited in the museum at Reading, by the 
nected with these baths. desire of the Duke of Wellington, to whom 
The interior of both insule showed open|the site of the Roman city belongs. As the 
ground dotted with rubbish-pits, but in both | excavation of the site, under the auspices of 
the houses were close together, and the open | the Society of Antiquaries, will be continued 
ground of smaller area than in Insula I.,|as long as public subscriptions are forth- 
examined in 1890. Another fact worthy of |coming for the purpose, as it is hoped they 
notice was the presence of many hypocausts | will be, the collection may become, in course 
in the buildings, the house at the north-east | of time, an exposition of the Romano-British 
corner of Insula II. having as many as five | period scarcely to be equalled in England. 
or six. Why this was is readily accounted G. E. F. 


— — A 


for. The city stood on high ground, and was eae 


exposed to heavy gales from the south-west,; wWuspryan CH APEL, &C., HARROGATE.—We 
bringing much rain, whilst the land to the | are asked to state that, in a limited competition 
north of it was open heath. for the Wesleyan chapel and schools, Harrogate, 

The rubbish-pits afforded a rich harvest of | the design submitted by Messrs. Morley & Wood- 
all kinds of objects, but mostly of pottery, | house, architects, of Bradford, has been accepted. 
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NOTES. 





2m LLL our readers will concur with 
4 6s in ~: in of — 
regret and sympathy in regar 
to the ae y ae which ios 
fallen upon the Royal family of this 
realm by the lamented death of the 
Duke of Clarence, an event so national 
in its interest that it must come home 
to all classes and professions. There 
would in any case have been a universal 
feeling of yueeny for the bereavement 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
who have endeared themselves to the 
country by their general courtesy and 
kindness in public life, and who are 
known to be affectionate parents in 
private life; but in this case we have 
to deplore not only the loss of a son of 
the Prince of Wales but of a future 
heir to the English throne, while the 
event is rendered still more sad from the 
fact that the young Duke was in a few 
weeks to have entered into a marriage 
which had the good wishes of the whole 
nation, irrespective of creed or party. 

















, Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition 

was supposed to be open to the public 
last Saturday ; those, however, who went there 
on that date in expectation of seeing the Exhi- 
bition were soon undeceived. The machine- 
room, generally the most interesting, was 
closed altogether, and the nave was redolent of 
paint and encumbered with ropes and ladders, 
while everywhere the sound of hammers 
was unceasing. Some few stalls, especially 
those at which light and portable articles 
were exhibited, were in a state approaching 
completion, while others were entirely empty, 
and in the galleries this latter state of things 
predominated. Special attention seems to 
have been paid to the question of electric 
fittings, and a good deal of taste and in- 
genuity is displayed in devising novel and 
artistic lamp supports and in pleasantly 
screening the light ; but we regret to see that 
the heavy and ugly supports inherited from the 
gas decorators have too often survived. The 
exhibits of the General Post Office are nearly 
ready,but are not yetallnumbered; most of them 
are very interesting historically, and, whether 
designedly or not, the earliest and roughest of 
_ these are in clos: proximity to cases containing 
highly-finished specimens of Sir William 
Thomson’s latest instruments, as though to 
mark the advance in the scienc> within less 
than sixty years’ time. There is a catalogue 
moreover, “ First edition under revision,” as 
we are informed on the back. We trust the 
revision will bs thorough: it is certainly 
required. If anyone wants to find a 
particular exhibit and chances to know the 
name of the exhibitor he may be able to find 
it; if he knows only the name of the instru- 
ment the index gives him no help; nor can 
one even walk conscientiously round, 
catalogue in hand, and trust to numerical 
order; the exhibits seem arranged in the 
catalogue quite at random. Thus we find on 
page 73 (we opened the book haphazard) :— 
‘‘No. 208 South Gallery, No. 764 Machine- 
room, No. 68 Machine-room” as consecutive 
entries. “The Court would be obliged to 
you, Mr. ——, if you would arrange your 
facts in some sort of order; chronological 
order is the best, but any order will do— 
alphabetical order,” a witty judge once said 
to an embarrassed junior, The G.P.O. part 
of the catalogue adopts the judge’s “ best” 
chronological order, but this is unsuited to 
the rest of the exhibition, which is not histori- 
cal, and we find on looking more closely that 
there the alternative is “ alphabetical order.” 
The exhibits are divided into sections lettered 
from A. to P., and in each section arranged 
according to the alphabetical order of the 
exhibitors’ names. To each section there is 
an introduction, with a fair sprinkling of the 
usual blunders of popular science, but we 
must postpone further notice of the exhibi- 





tion and its catalogue until the former is 
really open and the latter has been revised. 





We. have to thank-many correspondents 
who were exhibitors in the Architec- 
tural Room of the Royal Academy last year 
for their very cordial letters in regard to the 
“‘ Builder Album of Royal Academy Archi- 
tecture,’ which contains in a folio volume 
the illustrations published in this journal of 
drawings exhibited at the Royal Academy 
and lent by their authors, either before or 
after the exhibition, to be lithographed for 
our pages. Although some extra copies of 
the Album are available for those (non-con- 
tributors) who may wish to possess it (as will 
be seen from the publisher’s announcement on 
another page), the main object in issuing 
it has been to present to the many architects 
who paid us the compliment of wishing their 
Academy drawings to be illustrated in the 
Builder a return for their courtesy in the 
shape of a collection of these drawings, which, 
besides being of interest for the moment, may 
in time have a certain historic value. The 
collection of a number of the Royal Academy 
exhibits in one volume in this manner may 
also have a value, as our contemporary the 
Atheneum has observed, in showing that the 
“Architectural Room” exhibits of the year 
“merited a great deal more attention than 
they had received.” We refer to the subject 
here chiefly to point out that, as one of our 
correspondents says, “it will be the fault of 
architects themselves if the future volumes 
are not of equal interest to that now pub- 
lished.” We desire to render these Albums a 
valuable series of permanent records of the 
Academy architecture of each year; but we 
can only hope to do so by the hearty co- 
operation of the exhibitors themselves. 





‘er Abbey Church of Notre Dame, at 
Fécamp, in Caux, totally destroyed by 
a fire which broke out in the liqueur distillery 
last Monday night, stands in the middle of 
the town on the river Fécamp. It had been 
founded in 666, by, as some say, St. Quen, 
Dagobert’s Chancellor, and Archbishop of 
Rouen, founder also of St. Wandrille, 
Jumiéges, Saint Saéns, and Fleury. William 
Longue-épée supplanted the nuns with some 
canons regular. His son, Richard I., Duke 
of Normandy, rebuilt and richly endowed the 
church, in honour of its relic of the Holy 
Blood, in 988 ; his grandson, Robert the Devil, 
the Conqueror’s father, bestowed it upon a 
band of Benedictine monks from Dijon. To 
such wealth and extent did the monastery 
increase that when suppressed about 100 
years ago, it covered 13 acres, including the 
gardens, and had a revenue of about 6,500/. 
per annum, with jurisdiction over 36 parishes, 
11 priories, and 14 cells. The buildings, though 
unfinished until the sixteenth century, con- 
sisted mainly of fourteenth-century work: 
two round-arched apsidal chapels at the east 
end being earlier in date, the south side 
of the choir, and the Chapel of the 
Virgin, marked with its wolf and fox 
gargoyles, being later. By the Virgin chapel 
stood the tombs of Richard I., Sans-peur, 
and Richard II., le Bon, Dukes of Normandy. 
The nave, about 460 by 160 ft., had an wan. 
of ten piers carrying a smaller arcade, and 
above that a triforium. The tower (which 
has altogether fallen) at the crossing, and 
rising 210 ft., was of the eleventh century.* 
The monk Chardon’s remarkable group of the 
death of the Virgin stood in the south tran- 
sept; in the north transept the seventeenth- 
century big clock. Some of the abbey remains 
were adapted to purposes of the mairie, and 
the municipal library. 





HE abolition of the second class on rail- 
ways is slowly but steadily becoming 
more general, in spite of the protests raised 





* See the Encyclopédie Méthodique, 1782: Paris; 
Dictionnaire Général de Biographie et d'Histoire, 1889 ; 
and Larousse’s Grand Dictionnaire Universel du XIXe 
Siecle, 1872. 





ee 


by some of the Great Northern passengers 
who were “evicted” in consequence of the 
adoption of this nea by thet company, 
The discussion which followed upon the 
Great Northern announcement proved that 
the main objection to the change was that it. 
deprived a certain section of the travelli 
- lic of an “almost indispensable refuge” 
rom the rough company sometimes, un- 
happily, encountered in third -class car. 
riages, —a difficulty which, it will 
remembered, was met on the Midland } 
reducing first-class fares to the figure charged 
on other lines to second-class passengers, 
Among the contributors to the discussion 
was the Chairman of the London and 
North-Western, who expressed a determina- 
tion on the part of his company to continue 
their present policy, and not to throw their 
intermediate class overboard. Some surprise 
has, therefore, been expressed at the announce- 
ment that no second-class carriages would be 
run on the branch of the London and North- 
Western Railway opened this month between 
Mold and Coed Talon. Certainly this is 9 
line upon which there cannot be many pas- 
sengers of any class, seeing that it was made 
some time ago, but has been closed for pas- 
senger traffic for many years. Neither is it 
by any means a long branch, for the journey 
only occupies a quarter of an hour, and but 
two trains are run per day in each direction. 
Still, if the London and North-Western Com- 
ona ever _ way on this question, the little 
lintshire line may be pointed to as the thin 
edge of the wedge. 





; tenth Building Exhibition is to be 
opened at the Agricultural Hall on 
March 14, and is to remain open a fortnight. It 
is two years since the last similar exhibition, 
and no doubt the discontinuance of the prac- 
tice of holding the exhibition annually wil} 
render it more easy to make it worth hold- 
ing, though we think an interval of three 
years would be even better thantwo. We 
are informed, however, that there is to bea 
considerable effort made to render this year’s 
exhibition a successful one, and to give it some 
new interest, and among other things there is 
to be an “ Art-work Branch” open to work- 
men, apprentices, or amateurs, for building 
and the allied trades. There will bs eight 
groups in these exhibits viz.: Car- 

ntry, Carving, Furniture, Painting and 

ecorating, Metal-work, Building Appliances 
and Materials, Building Facilitators, and In- 
vention and Design. The last two are rather 
vague. One does not see very well how art 
is to come into “ Building Facilitators” (as 
far as one can attach any definite meaning to 
the term), while “ Invention and Design” is 
far too comprehensive a title. What is 
meant, we presume is, drawings of work not 
executed otherwise than in the drawing 
stage : but it should have been more explicitly 
worded. 





; ee interim report of Mr. Rogers Field 

in regard to the sanitary arrangements 
of Wellington College is of too brief a cha- 
racter to require detailed notice at the present 
time. It states that there are defects of @ 
grave character, but it does not state in detail 
what these defects are. Important sanitary 
work was done in 1883, that is, not ten 
years ago, and yet that work is now imperfect. 
The fact shows very strongly the necessity of 

riodical inspection of all buildings and 

rains which belong to colleges and schools. 
No other course gives real security, and it 1s 
in the long run the most economical system. 
Whether or not the diphtheritic epidemic at 
Wellington College was caused by these 
defects is by no means proved. On the con- 
trary, it would appear to have been brought 
into the college from outside. It 18 pro 
bable, however, that even if this were 59, 
the sanitary defects have made boys more 
liable to the disease than otherwise would 
have been the case. It is to be hoped that o 
thoroughly detailed report will in due time 
be issued by Mr. Field, for it would be of use 
as a warning to other schools and colleges, 
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and throw light on the defects of our 
public schools. Another point which can- 
not be passed over is the ascertained fact that 
the gas at the large school was very impure,and 
that there were many escapes. At the begin- 
‘ing of the winter we called attention to the 
negligence which apparently exists in regard 
to the lighting of many of our public and 
private schools. Here we have a glaring and 
wlearly ascertained instance of the fact which 
we ventured to assert in a general form, 
though not without particular grounds. The 
authorities of every college and school in the 
country should without delay set this matter 
cight. 





[ the last issue of the 7'ransactions of the 

American Society of Civil Engineers we 
observe that Mr. Latham Anderson, a member 
of the Society, is putting forth as a new idea 
what he calls “the single-trap system of 
house drainage,” the principle of which con- 
gists in cutting off the outer drain from the 
house by a single trap, and using no other 
trap to any closet or waste-pipe, &c., in the 
house, but arranging an upcast ventilating 
pipe, with suction induced by a gas-jet or 
other means, to exercise a steady draw 
upon all the soil-pipes in the house and 
merely produce a constant suction of air 
from the interior of the house to the 
the drain, rendering (as is supposed) traps to 
the water-closets unnecessary. is may be 
mew in the United States: it is not new 
here; it was set forth and illustrated in our 
columns ten years ago at the instance of the 
late Sir Henry Cole, who was employing it in 
his own house, and a considerable corre- 
spondence on the subject followed. There is 
& beautiful simplicity about the system, pro- 
vided one can always rely on the exhaust- 
shaft to act, and no doubt there are 
advantages in getting rid of traps to water- 
closets, the best flushed of which must collect 
deposit in the dip to some extent: but it 
does not appear that experience of the system 
has led to any great increase in its adoption 
in this country. It isan excellent system as 
long as it acts exactly as intended; but if 
anything gets out of order with the exhaust 
ventilator and its working power, people 
would very soon find that there was plenty 
of smell from the deposit on the sides of the 
pipes, even with the outer drain trapped off ; 
and most people will feel safer from annoy- 
ance and danger to health by having the soil- 
pipes trapped off than by a system to prevent 
the air ever travelling up them. Still it is of 
interest to note that the system has been 
advocated in America, and we should like to 
hear what is the result, and whether it finds 
any favour there. 


J)¥SART HOUSE, Fifeshire, together 
with the mansion-house portion (about 

85 acres) of the estate, and lying along the 
shore of the Firth of Forth, is offered for 
sale by private bargain. The property to be 
sold includes Ravenscraig, or Ravensheugh, 
Castle, that stands upon a high promontory 
washed on three sides by the sea. This and 
Morton, Rait, and Tullyallan Castles are 
peculiar instances of a kind, since they pre- 
sent examples of a design and plan inter- 
mediate between those of the keep for refuge 
or defence, and of the castle wit: an inner 
rangle to serve asa residence. A work 
that we have recently reviewed* contains 
plans, sections, and views, with details, of 
venscraig. Built by James II.’s widow, 
Mary of Guelders, and being, for most part, 
Of one age, its leading features comprise a 
rounded keep towards the mainland, con- 
taining the principal private rooms, and 
joined by a curtain about 53 ft. long to a 
salient circular tower, 44 ft. in diameter, 
which stands on lower ground at the 
Soreh-eastern angle,—-the site is a rocky 
Pats rising up 100 ft. above the water. 
€ top story has been modernised, and the 


* “The Castellated and Domesti 
! estic Architecture of 
tera Twelfth to Eighteenth Centurtes,” by David 
C ~y and Thomas Ross, architects. See the 
» December 25, 1886, and January 19, 1889. 











crow’s-rest gables of the roof are regarded 
as a later addition. Shortly before the king’s 
death, Walter Ramsay, and Janet his wife, 
vassals to the Earl of Fife, assigned Dysart 
to the queen for lands near to Linlithgow. 
Some accounts of Mary’s lands and fermes, 
1462-3, show payments of 600/. to Master 
David Boys, Master of Works, for directing 
the building, and of various sums for mate- 
rials,—including 14 ‘great timbers, “ joists,” 
from the woods by Allan-water: the pay- 
ments cease with her death. Her son, 
James III., bestowed the castle and lands, 
1470, upon William St. Clair, fourth Earl of 
Orkney, in exchange for his castle of Kirk- 
wall and “his haill right to the earldom of 
Orkney.” It subsequently passed to the 
Earls of Rosslyn, of Dysart House. 





HERE have been so much talking and 

writing about the desirability of making the 
national treasure-house of the British Museum 
better known to the public, and especially 
the working-classes, that we are glad to see 
something definite is about to be done. The 
trustees have given their consent to a course 
of evening lectures on “ Greek Art and Life,” 
as illustrated by the contents of the Museum, 
the first of which is to be given on January 
19, at 8.30 p.m. The Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities will take the chair, so the 
movement has ample official conntenance. 
The first five lectures are to deal with Greek 
sculpture in the fifth century B.c., and 
especially the Parthenon marbles, and are 
given by Miss Eugénie Sellers, who devotes 
part of her first lecture to the History of the 
Classical Collections in the Museum. There 
is an admirable paper on this subject by Sir 
Charles Newton in his Archeological Essays, 
but the spoken word will, we hope, reach 
many to whom the-written word is a dead- 
letter. The originators of the scheme have 
wisely decided to divide the course between 
Greek art and Greek life, and this other branch 
of the subject is confided to Miss Millington 
Lathbury, our first certificated lady archo- 
logist. She is to deal in five lectures with all 
those topics which to some minds come so 
much nearer home than any questions of 
art, ¢y., “Greek Festivals and Games,” 


“Daily Life of Men and Women in Greece,” . 


“Greek Dress and Greek Armour Temple 
Services,” and last, though not least, “ Greek 
Grave-reliefs and Funeral Customs.” The 
scheme has been set going by the two 
indefatigable honorary secretaries of the 
Chelsea and Whitechapel centres of the 
London Society for the Extension of Univer- 


sity Teaching. 
W:* read in the 7imes that new premises 
for the Parcel-Post Service are to be 
erected in Paddington, and,—as in the case of 
Coldbath-fields,—upon the site of Tothill- 
fields Prison, Westminster. The latter prison 
was pulled down and the ground cleared in 
1883-4.* Having latterly served as a female 
penitentiary, it was built, afcer Robert 
Abraham’s designs, in 1830-4, for 800 pri- 
soners, upon a plot of ground near to the 
then Palmer’s village. The plan consisted of 
several wards, including 42 day and 348 
night rooms, arranged round a garden; the 
governor's house, with chapel above, being in 
the front. The entrance, south-east, had a 
handsome elevation of granite with a port- 
cullis, and the whole building was considered 
to form one of the finest pieces of brickwork 
in London. Ashley-gardens and Ambrosden- 
avenue now divide the site into two portions, 
whereof one is reserved for the proposed 
cathedral (R.C.): see the Bnilder, of March 8, 
1884. The old Bridewell, first built in 
1618, along the northern side of Green-coat 
School and Hospital, on Tothill-side, stood 
until 1836, when its gateway, with the keys, 
were removed, as relics, to the new position. 
The narrow stone portal, with its inscribed 
stone above, were afterwards set up against 
the north wall of the Sessions House, which 








* The materials were sold at auction for 5,300l. . 
including, we were told, 2,300/. for 190 tons of lead. 


is about to be enlarged at an estimated cost 
of 20,0002. The inscription stands thus :— 


Here are several Sorts of Work 
For the Poor of this Parish of St. 
Margare’’s Westminster : 

As also the County, according to 
Law. and for such as will Beg. and 
Live Idle in this City, and Liberty 
of Westminster. Anno 1655. 





T is seldom that a freehold area of nearly 
one acre and three-quarters (75,000 feet 
superficial), with vacant possession, within 
the City of London, is offered for sale. Last 
April the Court of Common Council decided 
to sell the site and buildings of Farringdon 
Market, whereof certain existing rights are 
about to expire. Tenders were invited, for 
deposit on October 7 last. But it seems that 
none of these ‘proved satisfactory, since the 
Corporation are now resolved to sell the pro- 
erty by auction early in the coming spring. 
he several frontages are to Shoe-lane, Far- 
ringdon-street, and Stonecutter-street, with a 
decline from west to east. We gave a brief 
account of the market and its site in a “ Note” 
on July 2, 1887. 





‘er necessity for a public hall in Edin- 

burgh, suitable to the requirements of 
the city, has long been felt and commented 
upon. The Music Hall, in George-street, the 
largest in the city, although admirable as 
regards situation, does not contain accommo- 
dation for an audience of 1,500; and, at this 
season of the year especially, complaints are 
continually cropping up as to the high prices 
charged for admittance to good concerts, 
oratorios, &c., as compared with those charged 
in cities where suitable provision is made for 
large audiences. The site occupied by the 
Music Hall is sufficient for a building ade- 
quate to accommodate at least 3,000 persons, 
without galleries, and, were they included in 
the plan, an additional 1,000 would find room. 
The present building contains, beside the 
Music Hall,—which is situated in the rear,— 
a suite of rooms appropriated to dancing 
assemblies, and’on the ground-floor are two 
shops. The site is one which deserves to be 
occupied by a more attractive structure than 
the present building, which is of very little 


architectural merit. 

W E have received a copy of a country 
newspaper, published not far from 

London, containing anu advertisement which 

certainly exhibits “ that hybrid personage the 

Surveyor-architect ” in all his glory. It runs 

thus (omitting name and address) :— 


“ Mr. 
(Associate Royal Institute British Architects), 


ARCHITECT, SURVEYOR AND SANITARY 
ENGINEER. 


[here follows the address]. 


‘‘ In matters of Quantity Surveying, Arbitration, 
Settlement of Buiiding Disputes, Compensations, 
Valuations, the General Sale or Transfer of Pro- 
perties ; also Drainage, Ventilation, &c., Mr. 
can be consulted daily by appointment. 

Preliminary Sketches, Plans, &c., prepared, and 
the approximate cost of proposed works ascertained 
free of charge.” 


The name of the person making this trades- 
man’s advertisement is not in the list of 
members of the R.I.B.A. recently issued. 
If he has become a member since the issue of 
the last “‘ Kalendar ” of the Institute, he must 
have been admitted through the Examination, 
we presume; which would, at all events, show 
that the Examination is no protection against 
men getting into the Institute who have no 
sense of professional or artistic dignity, or of 
the self-respect proper to gentlemen. We 
have enclosed the original advertisement to 
the Secretary of the Institute of Architects, 
from whom the advertiser will probably hear, 
in one sense or another, according as he is, or 
is not, a member of that body. 

















HE Scientific American (Architects’ and 
Builders’ Edition) for December, 1891, 





we observe, gives two plates from drawings 
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by Mr. Alexander Graham of the Triumphal 
Arch at Timegad, Algeria, as existing, and 
restored. Reproductions of these drawings, 
from the originals lent to us for the purpose 
by Mr. Graham, were published by us as 
tes in the issue of the Butlder for 
tober 4, 1890. The illustrations in the 
Scientific American are obviously bad repro- 
ductions from our plates, reproduced without 
permission and without acknowledgment of 
the source from which they are taken. It 
is apparently useless, in the present state 
of literary law and literary morality in the 
United States, to expect common honesty in 
these matters from American journals; but 
they will at all events not be allowed to 
lunder from our pages without the fact 
ing duly noted and made public. 


—_— —- | 
__ 


SOME OLD FRENCH CEMETERY 
ERECTIONS. 


THB erections described and illustrated here 
are taken from old churchyards in Brittany, 
where especially there has been kept up what 
may be called the “cult des morts.” Besides 
the stone cross which was a common object in 
Medizeval graveyards or cemeteries in connexion 
with a church, there is found frequently a small 
isolated tower, in the form of a hollow column 
and terminating ina kind of lantern. These 
erections, the use of which can be traced in 
France to a remote antiquity, have been called 
“ Lanternes des Morts.” Some of them have 
at their base a large stone, serving appa- 








rently as an altar; and a lighted lamp is said 
to have been placed every night in the “ lan- 
terne.” It appears to have served the double 
object of indicating to strangers that they were 
in a burial-ground, and of keeping away, as was 
believed, evil spirits, vampires, ‘‘ loup-garous,” 
&c., which used to be a terror of the populations 
of the north and west of France. 

In Brittany the little cemeteries surrounding 
the churches were quickly filled, and from time 
to time the good people exhumed their 
ancestors to make room for their descendants. 
But in place of re-interring the remains in a 
pit, the bones were piously preserved in 
ossuaries. Generally the ossuary formed a 
little chapel in a portion of the burial-ground, 
in close proximity to the church, with com- 
partments arranged for the storing and exhibi- 
tion of the remains. Often families, at 
the exhumation of the remains of their 
relatives or predecessors, would demand the 
skull as a memorial, and enclose it in 
a small box surmounted by a cross which 
was placed in the ossuary, or sometimes in 
some part of the church. Inscriptions, some- 
times in French sometimes in Latin, were 
painted on the boxes; sometimes they are in the 
old Bretonne dialect, and in some villages are 
found constructions specially formed for the 
exhibition of these boxes. 

As an example of these a sketch is given of 
the ossuary of St. Pol de Léon in the depart- 
ment of Finistére (see page 46) ; it is set against 
the wall of a cemetery, and divided into bays 
or niches to receive the boxes. This is one 
of the most curious and characteristic which I 
have met with. 





| 


—————— 


I have thought also that it would interest 
English readers to see some representations of 
the old crosses and “ Lanternes des Morts” 
which are still to be found in the cemeteries of 
the ancient provinces of the west of France. 
Sketches of four of these are given, two crosses 
and two of the characteristic “‘ Lanternes.” 

Photographs of these and others are to be 
found among the fine collection of photographs 
of ancient remains made by M. Mieusement for 
the department of “‘ Monuments Historiques. 

ADOLPHE GUILLON. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: Dis- 
CUSSION SECTION.—The fourth meeting for the 
session 1891-92 was held at the rooms of the 
Association, on Wednesday, the 6th inst., whem 
Mr. Cecil A. Sharp read a paper on © Work- 
house Planning and Construction.” The dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of - 
paper was opened by Mr. A. W. Saxon Snell, 
F.R.1.B.A., and sustained by Messrs. Hall, 
Stockdale, Pywell, and the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
S. Beale. Mr. T. Aldwinckle gave some excel- 
lent hints, and Mr. Gordon Smith’s summing 
up was full of valuable information. 4 
special Visitors for the evening were Mr. ~ ; 
Gordon Smith, F.R.I.B.A., Architect to the 
Local Government Board, and Mr. Thomas 
Aldwinckle, F.R.I.B.A. 

CARLISLE ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURAL, 
AND SURVEYING ASSOCIATION.—At — 
meeting of this Society, on secon + i 
@ paper upon “ Sewerage and Sewage 
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Cemetery Cross, St. Georges du Roc (Deux-Sévres). 
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Cemetery Cross, Aiffres (Deux-Sévres). 
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was read by Mr. Arthur Turley, Civil Engineer, 
Carlisle. The most approved system of main 
sewer construction was described and illus- 
trated, the lecturer explaining the mode of 
procedure for the preparation of a complete 
scheme of main drainage and sewage disposal 
for a district having a population of 20,000. 
The question of disposal of heavy rainfalls 
was dealt with, various forms of storm-water 
overflows being illustrated and described. The 
hydro-pneumatic system of sewerage was ex- 
haustively dealt with, the lecturer having pre- 
pared explanatory plan, sections, and other 
details of that system as laid down at Henley- 
on-Thames. The ventilation of public sewers 
was fully gone into, and the use of factory 
chimneys to assist in this work was strongly 
advocated, wherever such facilities could be 
obtained. The various systems in vogue for 
the treatment of sewage were treated at great 
length, the cost and result of each being given. 
The systems dealt with were those of broad 
urigation, intermittent downward earth filtra- 
tion, various chemical processes, combinations 
of chemical precipitation and land filtration, 
_ several patented processes, viz.: the Iron 

tocess, the Ferrozone and Polarite Process, and 
others. The lecturer stated that these patented 
ee were worthy of careful consideration 
y those interested in the subject of sewage 
purification, and he thought it unfortunate that 
Opposition to them should be offered by the 
—— Government Board by their insisting 
be purchase of land for the treatment of 
os z uents obtained from these systems, such 

ppiementary process being, in his opinion, 
quite unnecessary. 











LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—A 
special meeting of this society was held at their 
Library on Monday last, under the presidency of 
T. Harnett Harrisson, F'.R.I.B,A., when a paper 
was read on ‘“‘Cement and Cement Testing,” by 
J. A. Berrington, A.R.I.B.A., fully illustrated by 
practical tests of specially-prepared briquettes, 
by a Michele machine, and also by the use of 
Vicat’s needle; and the methods of sifting, 
weighing, mixing, «c., in order to ascertain 
the quality of the cement, were fully gone into. 
All the briquettes tested yielded very good re- 
sults,—as much as 1,000 lbs. tensile stress being 
registered on the area of 2} in., four days’ old, 
dry mixed. Special attention was directed to 
the method of mixing in favour with manufac- 
turers, i.c., very dry mixing,—some of the tests 
being with briquettes mixed with 16 oz. of water 
to 48 of cement, and others with 10 oz. of 
water to 48 of cement,—the latter giving 
much better results; but it was pointed out that 
cement mixed so dry as the latter could only 
be used for such purposes as foundations for 
roadways, carefully rammed and consolidated 
(and the same method had to be adopted to 
fill the moulds for the tests). If used as 
mortar, or for other building purposes, 25 per 
cent. of water was as little as could practically 
be used, and this proportion was considered 
the legitimate test. The paper and the ex- 
periments were much appreciated by the mem- 
bers, as giving them a practical insight into 
the modes of testing and the best manner of 
judging of reliable cements, which are not 
always open to the investigation of architects. 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.—The monthly meeting of this 


society was held at the School of Art on 
Tuesday last. The departure from Sheffield of 
Mr. G. Alsing, C.E., for Glasgow, was considered, 
and the following resolution, moved by Mr. F. 
Fowler, seconded by Mr. E. M. Gibbs, was - 
carried unanimously :—‘ That this meeting of 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors desires to express to Gustave Alsing, 
Esq., C.E., on his leaving Sheffield, its high 
appreciation of his courtesy to the members of 
the society in carrying out his duties as Chief 
Engineer of the Sewerage and Rivers Depart- 
ment of the County Borough of Sheffield, and 
to assure him of the best wishes of the 
society for his future prosperity and happiness.” 
Mr. F. R. Farrow, F.R.LB.A., Vice-President . 
of the London Architectural Association, then 
read an interesting and instructive paper on 
“The Ventilation of Public Buildings.” He 
commenced by defining the principles on which 
ventilation depends, being the substitution of 
fresh air for foul air, which to be successful 
must be without draught. Foul air is air 
vitiated to a certain definite extent; fresh air, 
air in a normal state of purity. Draught is the 
unpleasant contact of moving air with the 
person, and air is a fluid and a gas, and there- 
fore heated air is lighter than cold air of equal 
purity, and foul air is heavier than fresh air 
of equal temperature. In elaborating these 
points he gave figures as to and formula for 
the calculations of proper temperatures, speed 
of incoming air to avoid draught, size of 
flues, engines, &c., and described the proper 
means for effecting the purposes required, 
either by natural or artificial ventilation, 
showing the superiority of the latter over 
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the former. He gave several examples of 
different forms of ventilating apparatus, and 
their application to different classes of build- 
ings, including some of the large public build- 
ings of Vienna, the Rathhaus, University, 
Bourse, and Grand Opera House, which are 
ventilated on elaborate systems. He showed 
what to avoid in planning-out systems, and 
the essential points to be provided. The 
lecture was well illustrated by drawings and 
diagrams. 
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Sllustrations. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDY BY BRAMANTE. 


Sal) HIS is a reproduction from an engraving 
4 pe by Bramante in the British Museum, of 
2.52) which only a very few copies are known 
to exist in Europe. It was specially alluded to 
by Baron de Geymiiller in his paper on the 
School of Bramante read before the Institute of 
Architects last year, when a copy of it was 
exhibited. It is a striking example of the class 
of ideal architectural composition in which the 
leading architects of the Renaissance not un- 
frequently indulged. The treatment of the 
foreground arch in section is a characteristic 
feature, as also the introduction of the bust 
turned from the spectator, in the circular open- 
ing on the left. The figures are in the usual 
costume of the day, looking oddly out of keeping 
with the ideal design. 

While on the subject we may refer to anothe’ 
composition ‘‘attributed to Bramante” and 
published in the Builder for March 21, 1891, 
about the authenticity of which Baron de 
Geymiiller expressed himself, in the paper 
referred to, as somewhat sceptical. It may be 
of interest to note that we have recently heard 
from Baron de Geymiiller that he has found 
reason to think that the design referred to is 
very probably an authentic design by Bramante. 
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SEASCALE CHURCH. 


THE church at Seascale occupies a fine site 
on a little hillock above the rising seaside 
resort of Seascale in Cumberland ; it is built of 
the local red sandstone from St. Bees’ Head, an 























Windsor Castle is recorded to have been re- 
paired in the times of the Edwards. The 
church is from the designs of Mr. C. J. Fer- 
guson, F.S.A., architect, of Westminster and 
Carlisle, and is so arranged that it may be 
added to if the increasing requirements of the 
place demand it. The drawing, by Mr. R. W. 
Paul, was exhibited in the Academy of 1890. 





HYMERS’ COLLEGE, HULL. 


OUB illustration shows this building as it is 
now being carried out, some slight modifications 
having been made in the competition design, 
which was placed first by the assessor, Mr. E. 
C. Robins, F.8.A., and which we illustrated on 
June 28, 1890. 

The building consists of sixteen class-rooms, 
eight on each floor, grouped around a central 
hall 92 ft. by 45 ft., in such a manner that 
every class-room is entered directly from the 
hall, or from the galleries which surround 
it on three sides. The Classical School, on 
the ground floor, consists of six class-rooms 
for thirty scholars each, and two for twenty- 
four each, the floor area being twenty super- 
ficial feet per scholar. The corresponding class- 
rooms in the Modern School (first floor) accom- 
modate respectively forty and thirty-two, the 
floor area being fifteen superficial feet per scholar; 
the total accommodation thus being 532. Dados 
of cloak-lockers around the central hall, 
galleries, and corridors, provide accommodation 
for both schools, each scholar having a separate 
locker. The administrative offices are placed in 
the lower building along the principal front, 
beneath the large windows of the central hall. 
The principal entrance is in the centre, with 
the head-master’s room and porter’s room on 
either side. Beyond these are the secretary’s 
room and the assistant-masters’ common room, 
with lavatory and cloak-lobby. The principal 
staircase is directly opposite the main entrance, 
andcommunicates with awide gallery behind the 
hall arcade, a narrow gallery at one end,and a 
wider gallery at the other end, with seats for 
the accommodation of some fifty persons. Two 
short and straight corridors lead from the 
central hall to the side entrances. The class- 
room doors will be glazed, and inspection 
windows provided. It will thus be seen that the 


ancient quarry on the seaboard, from which | whole building, with its entrances and exits, is 


brought directly under the supervision of the 
head-master and porter. It is intended to add, 
at some future time, Science and Art blocks at 
each end of the building, the corridors being 
extended for that purpose. Until these addi- 
tions are carried out, class-rooms in the main 
building will be temporarily fitted for insiruc- 
tion in science and art. The latrines and 
lavatories are arranged in separate blocks on 
the east side of the main building. The ex- 
ternal facing is of red brick, with Ancaster stone 
dressings, the central hall and corridors being 
finished in the same manner ; the roofs will be 
covered with red tiles. The total cost of the 
main building, with the lavatories and latrines, 
will be about 12,9007. Messrs. Botterill, Son, 
&, Bilson, of Hull, are the architects. 





STUDY FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


THIS study, which speaks for itself, is by 
Mr. J. H. Sellers, and was exhibited in the 
Architectural Room of the Royal Academy 
last year. The plan is a peculiar one, with 4 
flight of stairs direct from the entrance-porch, 
rather more suggestive of a club perhaps than 
of a country house. The kitchen presumably 
is on the lower level. The exterior design 
is treated with commendable simplicity. 


——e 


THE CONDITION OF GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


WE have received a copy of a recent report 
of Mr. F. 8. Waller, the consulting architect to 
the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester, on the 
state of the building, which shows that an 
effort is necessary on the part of all who are 
interested in the Cathedral if it is to be kept in 
an adequate state of repair, It must be pre- 
sumed that there is no “fabric fund” for the 
Cathedral, and it is stated in the circular 
accompanying the architect’s report that twelve 
years ago the revenues of the Cathedral were 
more than double what they now are, and t 
Dean and Canons have, therefore, suffered a 
loss of more than 50 per cent. of their incomes. 
The Chapter have to the best of their ability 
laid out upon the fabric more than shoul 





rightly be spared from the maintenance of the 
tl ond the stipends of the staff. This ex- 
penditure on the fabric has been mainly in- 
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curred in the constant employment of a body 
of skilled workmen, who, under the supervision 
of the architect, have executed such repairs as 
were from time to time absolutely necessary for 
the safety of the building. They are now, how- 
ever, totally unable to exceed their present out- 
lay upon the fabric (and it is a very inadequate 
outlay) without external aid. They have, 
already, during the last few months incurred a 
special expenditure of £124 on the reparation 
of one of the Norman turrets, and £50 on the 
reconstruction of the lightning conductors on 
the best modern system. These works could 
not be delayed, if positive disaster were to be 
averted. 

They have also put forth an appeal for the 
Cathedral bells, which, owing to the state of the 
framework and partial wear of the metal, at 
present cannot be rung. 

The following is Mr. Waller's report, which we 
give in fall,as it must be of interest to many 
of our readers whom it would not otherwise 
reach :-— 

‘* Gloucester, December 1, 1891. 


fo the Very Rev. the Dean and Chapter of 
Gloucester. 


Gentlemen: I gladly avail myself of your in- 
structions to report upon the present state of the 
Cathedral and on the buildings attached thereto, 
excluding of course the residentiary houses; and, 
as from conversations I have had with some of the 
members of your Chapter, I am led to believe that 
an appeal to the public is contemplated, to ask for 
assistance in doing works of repair which must, 
failing such help, remain entirely neglected, I may, 
pomepe, be allowed to preface this paper with a 
ew explanatory facts, relating to the past, which 
are requisite to make the whole subject more 
com understood, but which are not generally 

nown. 

Previous to the agricultural depression (now of 
porns years duration), not only was there no diffi- 
oF ty experienced in finding the funds necessary for 
. ; ney repairs of all the Capitular buildings, 
at ere was a considerable surplus for structural 
- ees amongst the last and most important 

— may be specially noted, the partial re- 
with ing of the north facade of the north transept, 
a — turrets, and also the entire reconstruction 
end parapets and cornices, together with the 
whet arge pinnacles of the great central tower, the 

ole completed at a cost of several thousand 
es derived solely from the Chapter funds. 
ene works were finished in 1879, since which 
moe depreciation in the value of landed pro- 

y, then hoped to be only temporary, has con- 


tinued to increase, resulting in a reduc:ion of at 





least 50 per cent. in the Chapter revenues, whereby 
the funds for even the most ordinary annual repairs 
are necessarily reduced to a minimum, leaves abso- 
lutely nothing to arrest the great and steadily 
increasing structural dilapidations of the Cathedral 
and the interesting buildings by which it is sur- 
rounded. 

To fairly understand your great liabilities as 
custodians of the Cathedral and the numerous build- 
ings and grounds attached thereto, it will be neces- 
sary also to speak of these, which may be thus 
briefly described :— 


BUILDINGS. 

The Cathedral, the 
Library, and Chapter- 
house, and minor rooms 
connected therewith, the 
great and little cloisters, 
the organist’s house, aud 
college school, and out- 
buildings attached there- 
to. The old gateways 
and Abbey walls, and 
other remains of the 
Monastery, the College- 
green, roads, and gar- 
dens, these latter now 


REMARKS. 

These buildings con- 
sist of an immense pile 
of masonry, more or less 
ornamental, with but- 
tresses, pinnacles, para- 
pets, panelling, niches, 
copings, and other de- 
corative and construc- 
tive work, constantly 
requiring attention and 
care, with the windows, 
dovrs, flours, drains, 
gutters, &c.; also a vast 
and costly extent of 


used as a public resort lead, stone tile, and 
(for which one man is slate roofs, nearly two 
constantly employed), acres by admeasure- 


ment, all the above re- 
quiring more or less 
annual repair, added to 
the everlasting contin- 
gent works pertaining 
to old buildings, to 
which must be added 
the serious dilapidations 
hereinafter detailed. 


and the whole area of 
which occupies a space 
of about six acres. 


The foregoing list represents a formidable and 
grave charge for any public body, even if the build- 
ings were in good repair, and under such circum- 
stances the average annual outlay of several years 
past would be too small to keep them in sound and 
good condition ; they are, however, very far from 
being in good condition,—indeed, in many parts 
they may be said to be in an absolutely ruinous 
state; a strong assertion, it is true, and one that to 
many people may appear almost incredible when 
taking into consideration the very large sums 
known to have been expended on the Cathedral 
during the last thirty years. 

This, however, admits of easy explanation when 
we refer to the report made by the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott in 1866, and see how much of that which he 
then spoke of, as being necessary, has been (eft 
entirely untouched, remaining in the same condition, 
especially as regards the roofs and parapets, as 
when he inspected the Cathedral, excepting that 








the lapse of time has necessarily created still greater 
dilapidations. 

ge sums have been expended on the choir and 
on internal fittings, and on windows for the recep- 
tion of painted glass, and the external repairs have 
also been very considerable, including the north 
and south transepts, the south porch, the nave and 
choir, the pinnacles and parapets of the tower, and 
some other portions of the building; but many 
more remain to be done, as stated in the said report, 
and estimated therein to cost several thousand 
pounds. 

In speaking of some of the most pressing of these 
works, I may mention especially the walls, windows, 
parapets, pinnacles, and roofs of the north and 
south aisles of the choir; the roof and gutters of the 
south aisle of the nave, and the condition of the 
great tower also, which, excepting the pinnacles, 
parapets, and chief cornice (which are in perfect 
condition), sadly requires pointing and general 
repair. Indeed, pointing alone would be the means 
of staying further decay, and of preserving the 
stonework for many years to come. 

For these items alone and the repairs of the 
roofs a considerable immediate or annual outlay is 
now required, the present expenditure, as before 
stated, being wholly inadequate to stay the very 
serious dilapidations of which I have spoken, and 
which get decidedly worse year by year. 

All of the foregoing are not only most important 
structural works, but they are absolutely essential 
for the preservation of the Cathedral; they are, in 
fact, simple repairs, due to the effects of old age. 
Unfortunately, when executed, they will be little 
seen, and therefore it is not probable that they will 
find. favour with private individuals for memorial 
purposes, as is sometimes the case with the more 
conspicuous and ornamental parts of the building. 

As regards the probable cost of the most TS A 
of these dilapidations, I am of opinion that 2,200/. 
will be sufficient to complete all that will be re- 
quired for the walls, parapets, and roofs of the 
choir aisles and chapels, and the worst parts of the 
roof of the south aisle of the nave. 

What may be required for the pointing and 
repair of the stonework of the Tower can only be 
known when the scaffolding is erected ; the cost will 
vary on each face, and so much must depend upon 
the condition of the weather mouldings, and other 
dressed work, some of which appears to be very 
bad. Iam quite sure the work must be attended 
with considerable outlay, probably not less than 
from 1,000/. to 1,5002. The other roofs spoken of 
by Sir Gilbert Scott are estimated by him to cost 
upwards of 2,250/. It will, therefore, be seen that 
between 5,000/. and 6,0007. is now required to 
simply repair and reinstate where necessary the 
most important of the dilapidations I have alluded 
to.—I beg to remain, gentlemen, yours very faith- 
fully, FREDK. 5S. WALLER, 
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P.S.—In this statement the subject of the restora- 
tion of the Lady-chapel has not been entertained, 
as it is altogether too grand a work to connect 
with the absolutely necessary repairs of the fabric, 
but as the windows are known to be in very bad 
condition, often admitting wind and rain from all 
quarters, and the mullions are in some parts so 
dangerously decayed that a ladder cannot with 
safety be placed against them, it would be very 
desirable to restore these as early as possible for 
the better preservation of the interior of the build- 
ing, and so that the chapel may then be thrown 
open to the rest of the Cathedral and be properly 
warmed, which in its present state is impossible. 
The cost of this would be about 1,200/., and one of 
the most expensive and important structural repairs 
of this chapel would than be completed, the decora- 
tive works remaining for future years.” 


It is not surprising that under these circum- 
stances the Dean and Chapter have felt com- 
pelled to appeal to the public for fassistance, 
and we hope that many unconnected with the 
Gloucester Diocese, but who feel that the 
cathedrals of England are a great national 
possession, will be willing te contribute towards 
the task of putting the fabric of Gloucester 
Cathedral intoasatisfactory condition. Subscrip- 
tions to the amount of something over 2,000/. 
have already been promised, the Bishop, the 
Dean, Earl Ducie, the Archdeacon, and Mr. Dyer 
Edwards being among the largest subscribers. 
Subscriptions will be received either by the 
Dean, the Archdeacon (who is treasurer of the 
fund), or Canon Bowers, the secretary. 
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BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


AT the meeting of this Association, held on 
Wednesday, January 6, Mr. C. H. Compton, 
V.P., in the chair, a large number of anti- 
quities belonging to various members were 
exhibited, among which the following may be 
noted: Mr. B. Winstone, a very fine milk-white 
glass medallion of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. Mr. 
Winstone also showed to the meeting one of 
the office books of the Commissioners of the 
River Stort, containing early minutes of pro- 
ceedings. The Chairman described some in- 
teresting brasses in the Church of Ringwould, 
Kent, of which rubbings were submitted for in- 
spection. Mr. J. M. Wood produced some hard 
Roman mortar from Colchester, and he also 
described some of the original lead piping used 
by Sir Hugh Myddelton at Sadler’s Wells. The 
metal is 4 in. thick, formed of plates hammered 
into shape, and jointed in a remarkable 
manner without soldering. Mr. Watling showed 
drawings of curious Elizabethan paintings on 
the pillars of St. Clement’s Church, Ipswich; and 
Mr. Earle Way, Roman and Medizval remains, 
recently found at Southwark, including a large 
number of fine blue spherical Roman beads. 
A paper by Mr. Andreas E. Cockayne, on the 
“ Antiquities of Derbyshire,” was then read by 
Mr. W. de Gray Birch, in the author’s absence. 
It treated for the most part of the evidences of 
the existence of man in pre-historic times, and 
the recent discoveries were passed in review. 
The Chairman read a note on the date of the 
foundation of Furness Abbey. The concluding 
paper was on a “Find of Roman Remains at 
Caerleon.” These consist of the remains of 
former buildings. Roofing-tiles, stamped with 
the Legionary mark: ‘“‘ LEG II. AVG.,” pottery, 
coins, &c. They have been found in excavating 
for a house for Mr. T. Parry, on the Common. 
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THE MERSEY TUNNEL RAILWAY. 


ON Monday last the new station of the 
Mersey Tunnel Railway, at the bottom of Bold- 
street, Liverpool, was opened for traffic. The 
Liverpool Daily Post says that ‘‘ probably as a 
feat of engineering the construction of the new 
station at Bold-street is not inferior to any part 
of the scheme advanced. Under very singular 
and perplexing difficulties it could only be pro- 
ceeded with in its first stages from midnight 
until six o’clock the following morning, it being, 
of course, essential that the traffic at the 
Central Station should not be interfered with. 
During these hours, night after night, trenches 
were cut at intervals of 10 ft. across the road- 
way connecting the arrival platforms at the sta- 
tion, and into these were placed strong baulks 
of timber, across which planks were laid as a 
temporary roadway. Beneath these planks, 
which were taken up and put down as required, 
the rock was excavated to a depth of 9 ft., and 
the baulks supported upon stout props. Then 
from the driftway or rough boring beneath 





well-holes were bored to the upper excavation, 
and through them the strong upright iron pillars 
designed to support the roof of the new tunnel 
station were passed, bedded, and securely fixed 
in position. No sooner were they in situ than 
the most troublesome part of the task was entered 
apon, for the baulks had then to be removed in 
order to allow to be placed in position the girders 
running the length of the new station, and rest- 
ing on the tops of the upright pillars. From 
these longitudinal girders cross-girders of great 
strength were placed, and between these were 
built brick arches, packed above with concrete. 
This formed the roof of the new station. One 
portion of it passed under the rails in the station 
above, and had to be constructed without 
stoppage of the traffic. The rails had conse- 
quently to be supported on a temporary steel 
bridge of ingenious design, constructed by Mr. 
C. A. Rowlandson, the resident engineer and 
manager of the company, under whose personal 
supervision, as representing Sir Douglas Fox. 
the work has been carried out. With this 
device the men were enabled to go on in safety, 
although locomotives were passing immediately 
above their heads. After the completion of the 
roof the station below was excavated by what 
is technically called ‘ plug and feather’ work,— 
that is to say, by drilling holes, into which 
powerful wedges are driven to split the rock. 

Entering the new station by the convenient 
access under the Lyceum, the visitor proceeds 
through a wide vestibule on the street level to 
a spacious booking-hall lighted by windows. 
From this a short flight of steps, some 20 ft, in 
width, conducts to a broad corridor, which 
forms the entrance to a gallery overlooking the 
station. At the opposite end of this gallery 
are the steps leading to the booking-hall and 
entrance from the Central Station; and at one 
side, equally distant from either end, are some 
ten or twelve stairs leading down to the plat- 
form. The platform itself is an island 270 ft. 
long and 20 ft. broad; whilst the station is 
50 ft. in width, and 27 ft. high. To avoid the 
shadows cast by the pillars supporting the 
roof and placed along the platforms at 
distances of 30 ft., Mr. Rowlandson has hung 
two rows of lamps, one over either side of the 
platform. The edges of the platform are thus 
thrown into relief,and passengers do not stand in 
their own light when entering the trains; while 
the effect of this double row of lights, and the 
entire absence of shadow, is remarkably pleas- 
ing. For the purpose of handling luggage, there 
has been erected on the platform a small lift 
leading to a hanging gantry, along which 
luggage can be passed to the Lyceum booking- 
hall on the street level. As to the important 
matter of ventilation, a fan, similar in design 
to those already in use, and 12 ft. in diameter, 
has been erected by Messrs. Walker Brothers, 
of Wigan, for the purpose of ventilating the 
station apart from the tunnel. The ventila- 
tion is, in consequence, excellent. The’ con- 
tractors for this work are Messrs. John Waddell 
& Sons, who have carried out the entire tunnel 
scheme at a cost of nearly 2,750,0002.” 
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Hooks. 


K. K. Ocesterreich Museum fiir Kunst und 
Industrie. Die Sammlung Antiker Vasen und 
Terra-cotten im K, K. Oesterreich Museum. 
Katalog und Historische Hinleitung. Von 
KARL MASNER. Mit 10 Lichtdruck und 1 
Steindrucktafel; 36 Abbildungen im Text. 
Wien: Gerold. 1892. 


|RIMARILY a catalogue of the collec- 
tion of vases and terra-cotta in the 
wees}; Vienna Museum, the book before us 
is incidentally much more. It is, in fact, 
in some respects a model that it would be 
well if the directors of all our public museums 
would imitate. Why, we are inclined to ask, 
is there-for our collection of vases at the 
British Museum, a_ collection incomparably 
richer, no such book,—a book which, while it is 
a register of scientific facts for the specialist, 
is also so written and illustrated that for every 
educated art-lover it opens up a new field 
of delight? Of course, the answer is in 

that the Vienna collection is a small one, 
and, therefore, can be dealt with succinctly 
without sacrifice of completeness,—this, with 
the large collections of our own Museum, of 
the Louvre, Berlin, Munich, and the Vatican 
would be impossible. Still, surely, a selection 
might be made, and some insight into the 
treasures of national storehouses facilitated tothe 
general educated public. At present we have 
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our large official catalogues,—too often qnite 
unnecessarily bulky and out of date. Wehaye 
in some cases, a small popular “ guide,” both 
dull and superficial; but we have no book that 
stands between, scientific in basis, yet lucid ang 
readable, and, above all, illustrated in the 
accurate fashion that modern processes permit. 
What strikes us at the outset in the Vienna 
work is the due subordination of materia). 
The writer has not, through long living in g 
museum, dimmed his sense of intellectual per. 
spective. Every vase is registered, and with 
adequate completeness for identification; but 
an object which is scientifically unimportant, 
practically a duplicate, will be settled with in 
three lines, whereas a unique specimen, or one 
the subject of which is mythologically interest- 
ing or debateable, will get a column to itself, 
Then, further, two sorts of print are employed, 
The large print tells all that the ordi 
visitor will need of explanation ; the small print 
that follows is addressed to the specialist, and 
gives him not only a description that in the 
absence of the original is a substitute as ade. 
quate as possible, but also full reference to all 
the literature of the subject. The phototype 
plates (from photographs taken direct) give 
admirably what so often is neglected in illus- 
trated books on vases,—the actual decorative 
effect, the massing of light and shade, and the 
spacing out of the subject in the vase itself; 
while, whenever this process shows the sub. 
ject inadequately, and this is of interest and 
unpublished, the phototype plate is supple- 
mented by a woodcut in the text. Many 
of the Vienna vases are, of course, already 


known through chance publications, but 
some will be new to most. One of the 


most noticeable (No. 321) is, we believe, in 
subject unique, and certainly most curious. 
Hermes holding his kerykeion, leads to an 
altar a large pig, obviously for sacrifice. On 
closer examination, the apparent pig is seen to 
be no pig at all, but a disguised dog. A dog is 
masquerading as a pig, and the paws that pro- 
trude below the pig’s skin clearly betray the 
fraud. The Greeks were certainly not narrow 
in their conception of the character of their 
divinities if they can thus represent one Olym- 
pian god playing the fool at the expense, or, 
rather, for the amusement, of another. The 
detection of the concealed dog is due to the 
acuteness of Dr. Studinczka, who is going to 
publish a monograph on the subject. 

The catalogue proper is preceded by a short 
and very useful “history of the collection.” 
Anyone who knows how tiresome it is to be 
referred to e.g. “Coll. Scaramanga,” and not 
to have the faintest idea where the “Coll. 
Scaramanga” has gone to, will appreciate the 
value of this. Nowadays most of the large 
private collections have gone piece-meal to 
the various public museums of Europe, and a 
tabular view of their present distribution 
would be a great boon. This is followed by 
a short, bat much-to-the-point, history of 
Greek ceramics,—the best we know within 
a limited space. The account is, of course, 
mainly based on the specimens in the Vienna 
collection, but where this suffers from lacunze 
they are filled up from other museums. The 
early local types, Trojan, Mycenz (the author, 
be it noted, does not seem to be acquainted 
with Mr. Flinders Petrie’s recent investigations 
as to the dating of Mycenz art), Dipylon, &c., 
are well traced out, and everywhere common- 
sense prevails. The student is told why the 
Dipylon and other vases are so called, with 
a few words of clear, straightforward explana- 
tion. The transition from black to red — 
styles is particularly clearly made out, an 
the dominance of particular forms, ¢g., the 
cylix at particular times. Herr Karl Masner 
is a name new to us in archeology, but he 
must have been trained in a good error 
Indeed, with Drs. Benndorf and Klein behin 
him at Vienna he could scarcely fail of a g 
tradition. Irresistibly the wish returns t 
our own Museum might furnish a book at once 
as practical and beautiful. 
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Historic Tonns: Boston. By Henry CABO? 
LopGE. London: Longmans & Co. 1891. , 
THIS, which is one of the “ Historic Towns 
series, is a well-written history of the rise —_ 
development of the United States city W ; 
may be said to be the most interesting ; 
as the most English in feeling a0 





Englishmen, bio : 
the most closely connected in its rise non 
traditions with the old country. The history 


i iti i herefore 
almost entirely on political lines, and t 
out of our scoper province ; there is however & 
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useful map given in which the extent and con- | 


figuration of old and new Boston are indicated 
by colouring, and there is a description of the 
aspect of the city about the middle of the last 
century, which we may quote :— 


‘¢ Ag seen from the karbour, Boston was formed 
of an amphitheatre of houses, rising gradually 
one above the other from the water’sedge, There 
were many wharves built out with much industry, 
and conspicuous among them was the Long Wharf, 
esteemed a prodigious work at the time, which was 
two thousand feet in length and covered with hand- 
some warehouses. From Long Wharf ran King- 
street, then the principal business street, through 
the heart of the town; and at its head was the 
Town House, where the State Government in all 
its branches met, and beneath which the merchants 
held their exchange, and booksellers their stalls. 
The streets were sufficiently wide, but crooked and 
irregular, paved with cobble stones, with gutters 
in the middle, and side-walks marked off by a 
line of posts and chains. They were clean and 
well kept; and although not lighted with any 
sufficiency before the year 1773, were quiet and 
orderly .... There were also public buildings 
of no little pretence in size and appearance, and 
solidly built in the fashion of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. One of these was Faneuil Hall, which had 
been presented to the town by the rich merchant 
whose name it bore; another was the Town House, 
which still stands, like Faneuil Hall, practically un- 
changed ; still another was the Province House, a 
handsome building where ihe Royal Governors 
lived, and there were besides not far short of twenty 
churches, the majority belonging to the Congrega- 
tionalists, who were of course the prevailing sect. 
The harbour was always busy with shipping; and 
the Long Wharf, and its companions with their rows 
of warehouses, stretched far out into the water.” 





The Practical Catechism. By ROBERT GRIM- 
sHAW, M.E., Ph.D. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons. London: Gay & Bird. 1891. 


THE above little book is a collection of mis- 
cellaneous questions on technical subjects, each 
of which is followed by its answer. The work 
contains a large amount of information, and 
covers a very extensive field of inquiry. Mr. 
Grimshaw informs us in his preface that he is 
not responsible for the selection of the 
questions, but only for the replies, so that it is 
really not his fault if he is compelled on one 
page to give some useful remarks on the pre- 
paration of beef-tea, and on another a method 
of estimating approximately the weight of the 
earth. Between such limits as these what 
questions might not be asked? ‘There is, how- 
ever, an excellent index at the end of the book, 
so that even such a variety of information is 
reduced to order, and the clear and precise 
manner in which the answers are given make 
the little work a desirable one to keep in readi- 
ness for reference. 





Sketches of Village Buildings. From designs 
by Jas. Williams, architect. With Notes. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 

THIS small oblong volume is really a collection 
of reproductions from brush sketches of designs 
for village buildings by the author, without 
plans, however, and done solely for the sake of 
picturesque effect. The obvious aim, admitted 
indeed in the introductory essay, is. to suggest 
the idea of imitating old cottages and 
villages more closely in building new ones. It 
might be better to do this, perhaps, than to 
build the mere brick cube with a blue-slate 
roof which is so often the new form of 
addition to the village architecture in 
these days; but in other respects we do 
not think the recommendation to copy 
old cottage buildings a wise one. Some of the 
sketches in the book are very pretty, though 
some are rather careless in perspective; but we 
do not see what object the book can well serve 
except to call attention to the author's facility 
for making old-fashioned cottages, or to furnish 
matter for “ cribs” to those who prefer to make 
use of the sketches in that way without troubling 
the author. He has bandicapped the amateur 
in this respect, certainly, by giving no plans. 


we Dictionary of the World’s Press, 1892. 
i ondon : Sell’s Advertising Agency, Limited. 
: nny buiky and in other respects notable volume 
— makes its twelfth annual appearance. It 
~ — contains a directory of all the English, 
~ » Scotch, and Irish newspapers, periodi- 
Oc whe magazines, and of the principal Indian, 
oe n »and foreign newspapers and pericdicals, 
a und of useful information which ought 

os — interesting to all who read, write for, 
vertise in, newspapers, and in the aggre- 








gate that is, of course, a very large class. Mr. 
H. R. Fox Bourne contributes an article on 
“The World’s Press of to-day,” tracing how, 
from very small beginnings, the newspaper press 
has become what it now is, and describing 
the organisation and division of labour which 
are brought into play in the production of a 
daily paper. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Fox Bourne deprecates the apparently in- 
creasing tendency to purvey personal gossip. 
If, as he says, much and perhaps most of this 
tittle-tattle is harmless, and though some of it 
may be even useful (which we are inclined to 
doubt), ‘“‘there is nothing dignified in the pan- 
dering to idle curiosity, the indulgence in small 
spites or small flatteries, of which it gives 
evidence.” A feature of this publication is the 
large number of well-executed portraits of 
prominent journalists which it contains. The 
work is well printed, but is not free from 
mistakes. 





Sprague's Pocket Diary for 1892. 
Sprague & Co. 

THE above consists of a nicely-made pocket- 
book of convenient size, containing a diary, in 
which, besides all the ordinary information 
generally given in almanacs, there is to be 
found much useful information on technical 
subjects. As the space that could be devoted 
to such matters is necessarily limited, great 
care has evidently been taken to select such 
rules and tables as are most frequently needed 
by those engaged in the architectural and engi- 
neering professions. 


London: 





No. 5 of “The Local Government Handy 
Series ” (London: S. Edgcumbe Rogers, Dorset 
House, Salisbury-square, E.C.) is devoted to an 
abstract of the clauses of the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, with an index. It has been 
reprinted from the Metropolitan, and is a very 
cheap and handy synopsis of a very important 
piece of sanitary legislation. 

‘*Dutton’s County Almanac and Essex 
Gazetteer ” for 1892 (Chelmsford : John Dutton) 
is a very useful publication of nearly 200 pages, 
and is sold for the small sum of 2d. Besides a 
variety of information as to local institutions 
and organisations, it contains a very handy 
‘‘ County,Gazetteer,” originally compiled by Mr. 
Edward Smith, F.S.8S., and now revised and 
considerably amplified by Mr. R. Burch. So 
far as we have tested it, the information given 
is correct and reliable. Probably nothing of a 
similar character has ever been issued before 
at so low a price for Essex or any other county. 
The undertaking deserves success, andis worthy 
of imitation in other counties. 

Trade Diaries, §c.—Messrs. William Sugg & 
Co., Limited, of Vincent Works, Westminster, 
send us their very useful “Gas Engineer’s 
Pocket Almanack and Lighting Table for the 
year 1892.” It contains a great deal of infor- 
mation concerning gas-testing and other 
matters of interest to municipal aud local 
authorities and their officers ——Messrs. Hay- 
ward Bros. & Eckstein, of Union-street, 
Borough, send us a useful diary, interleaved 
with blotting-paper, combined with a catalogue 
of their well-known specialties -—The Elec- 
trical Power Storage Company, 4, Great Win- 
chester-street, E.C., have sent a blotting-pad 
and diary designed so as to keep the “ E. P. 8. 
System of Electrical Distribution” always in 
mind. 
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RECENT TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Mr. W. G. Sutherland, of St. Ann-street, 
Manchester, sends us a “‘ A Selection of Designs 
for Stained Glass Windows” executed by him 
at St. Peter’s Works, Gaythorn, Manchester. 
Part I. includes designs for windows in houses, 
business premises, and secular public buildings, 
together with some heraldic and other special 
devices. Some of the designs are very suitable 
for their intended purpose. Part II. contains 
designs for church windows. The catalogue is 
worthy of the attention of architects. 

Messrs. Charles Winn & Co., of St. Thomas’ 
Works, Birmingham, send us the fifth edition 
of their catalogue of plumbers’ goods. It fully 
describes and illustrates a great many practical 
appliances used in sanitary work in every-day 
practice, and is exceedingly convenient in ar- 
rangement; a plumber requiring one class 
of goods will find on adjacent pages the 
materials and appliances he will need for use 
therewith, and the various descriptions and 
qualities of any particular item are arranged 
in such a form that the buyer can see them all 





at a glance. The catalogue includes some 
excellent valve and other closets, urinals, sinks, 
baths and bath-fittings, traps, brasswork, and 
Messrs. Winn’s now well-known and admirable 
“ Acme” and “ New River” flushing cisterns. 
The portable screwing-machines for wrought- 
iron bolts and tubing, illustrated and described 
at the end of the book, are well worth attention. 

Messrs. Young & Co., of Victoria-street, West- 
minster, send us a useful catalogue of their iron 
fittings for stables and cow-houses, saddle and 
harness-room and coach-house fittings, &c. The 
catalogue, which is very comprehensive and 
well-illustrated, should be looked at by archi- 
tects who may. be called upon to carry out. 
works of this character. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








BUILDING ACT AMENDMENT. 


Sir,—Might not the forthcoming Building 
Act provide as follows? 

1. That no works shall be begun until the 
written authority of the District Surveyor has- 
been obtained. 

This would stop many irregular works 1» 
limine, The onus of justifying them would fall 
on the person proposing to do them, who could, 
of course, summon the District Surveyor in case 
of wrongful refusal. At present, the builder 
generally makes a start and the District Sur- 
veyor has to summon him. 

2. That the person giving notice deposit with 
the notice the sum of, say, 5/.in the case of 
alteration works, or 10/.in the case of a new 
building. The difference between the autho-~ 
rised fee and the sum deposited to be returned 
to him when the District Surveyor has become 
entitled to payment. 

No one who has not had (I have) to assist a 
District Surveyor in the management of his 
district can form any idea of the time lost in 
collecting the fees. And this time could be so 
well devoted to looking after the buildings, 
instead of running after the builders. I am 
sure that half my time went in fee-collecting. 

I believe that the District Boards of Works 
insist on a deposit before any interference with 
public pavings. The amount to be deposited is 
fixed by their Surveyors, and the balance, if any,. 
is returned when the Board has taken up and 
made good the footway or roadway. 

The deposits which I suggest need not be 
made with the District Surveyor, or at Spring- 
gardens. Suburban banks are now very nume- 
rous, and would be glad enough to hold them. 

January 7, 1892. L. C. R. 





Sir,—As there is no definition of the word 
“building” in the present Act, on several 
occasions when proceeding against wrongdoerse 
I have been asked to define a “ building,” and 
the following has been my definition :—‘“ A 
structure or edifice for the purpose of trade, 
manufacture, occupation, use, or convenience.” 
I think that a sufficiently inclusive drag-net. 

I would suggest that “sheds,” .¢., slight 
buildings roofed in and supported on piers, or 
iron or wood posts, should be erected to the 
satisfaction of the District Surveyors. ‘‘ Public 
building ” should mean every building used for 
a public purpose, and should include banks, 
colleges, and schools. I had to contest the 
question of school construction, and lost the 
case because schools were not mentioned, yet: 
the corridors and stairs were of wood, and 
numbers of boys in the school in question 
sleep on the premises. The Press took it up 
and commended me. 

“Domestic building” should include every 
building, from a cottage to a palace, not other- 
wise described or defined. 

“Warehouse” should include all buildings 
use for storage purposes, manufactories, 
breweries, distilleries. 

Some years ago I had to contend with Mr. 
Dayman, police magistrate, who said that. 
the ground floor was the floor next the 
ground. Finding he was about to decide 
against me, I applied for an adjournment for 
a fortnight that I might ask the world what 
it understood by the phrase “ground floor.” 
I received some thirty replies, and some of 
the sketches were very ingenious, especially 
that by the late Mr. E. W. Godwin, who sketched 
a house next a hill and from it an entrance 
to each floor (the Yacht Club, Gravesend, is 
an illustration). Mr. Dayman was a little 
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taken aback by it; however, he said he did 
not care what we all agreed on, the ground 
floor was the floor next the ground; but when 
I asked him to what floor cellars and under- 
ground rooms belonged, he said he couldn't say, 
and gave me my case. 

I have a number of decided cases pasted in a 
copy of the 1855 Act, opposite to the section to 
which they apply. I will look them through 
and send on, as they may be instractive. 

Let the definitions be as clear as may be, 
some omissions are sure to occur, and I would 
recommend that, in the absence of definition, 
the dictionary meaning should be adopted,— 
say, the “ Imperial,” ‘‘ Walker,” or “ Webster.” 
The jadges have adopted this course. I give a 
case in point: “ South African Bank v. Stokes.” 
Stokes wanted to go down below the level of 
strong-rcom floor. The Bank, scared for the 
safety of its money-bags, resisted, on the plea 
that the Act gave only power to raise a party- 
wall, and that being so, Stokes could not under- 
pin. Sir George Jessel, Master of the Rolls, 
tried the case, referred to the dictionary, and 
found to raise meant “to enlarge, to extend, to 
increase, to advance.” He said that means 
making the wall deeper, higher, longer, and 
does not mean simply putting a piece on the 
top; Stokes can underpin. To underpin should 
be defined. T. E. KNIGHTLEY. 

106, Cannon-street, E.C., 

January 13, 1892. 





ROOD-SCREENS. 


Sir,—I never said the stone screen or parcloses 
at Totnes had been removed. ‘‘ Devoniensis” 
admits the rood-loft is gone; and that it was co- 
extensive with the original one is clear from the 
position of the staircase, one bay east of chancel- 
arch, This staircase now leads nowhere, though it 
may be “‘closed up with an ornate entrance.” If 
the ugly north gallery is erected in a new aisle, 
there is still less excuse for it than I thought. 

No doubt the late vicar was an excellent man; 
but his school are notoriously opposed to rood- 
screens. Your readers well know that during the 
last years of Archbishop Thomson, no new screens 
were permitted in his diocese, and many disap- 
menial That in Beverley St. Mary was stowed 
away over the vaulting of the north chapel. (The 
new one in the minster merely replaces another, 
and is rendered necessary by the returned stalls.) 
At Chesterton (Cambridge) the vicar swept away 
the fifteenth-century screen at the recent ‘‘ resto- 
ration” ; at North Repps, the squire (who has a 
Quaker name), during a vacancy of the living, 
removed the screen to a neighbouring barn. And 
similar instances will occur to many of your readers. 

January 9, 1892. VIATOR, 





TOTNES CHURCH. 


Srtr,—Will you allow me to correct an error in 
the letter of ‘‘ Devoniensis” in your last week’s 
number ? 

The repair of the stone staircase of the rood-loft 
and the new panelled and carved oak roofs through- 
out the church—which brought the work of resto- 
ration to a close—were carried ont under the 
direction of Mr. C. R. Baker King, of London. 


EDWIN G. S. LuscoMBE. 
Exeter, January 11, 1892. 





THE OLD WATCH-HOUSE AT KING’S 
CROSS. 


SiR,—In reference to your paragraph on page 7, 
ante, I well remember passing the old watch-house 
at King’s-cross, when my then very infantine mind 
‘was delighted at seeing an individual conveying 
some fluid to a friend, who was incarcerated in the 
basement, by pouring it into the bowl of a tobacco- 
pipe, and so by the stem through an iron grating to 
the mouth of the recipient. 

The foundation just discovered only 2 ft. below 
the surface could not, therefore, I think, have 
served for this structure. 


S. J. NICHOLL. 


TAR ON SLATES. 


Sir,—Can I learn from any of your readers how 
to remove tar from a roof of slates without dis- 
placing them ? IGNORANCE, 
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“ALTAR AND REREDOS, St. KATHARINE’S, FELTON, 
‘SOMERSET.—The new altar and reredos given by 
the vicar (Rev. H. G. Phillips) and bis sister, in 
memory of their father and mother, were dedicated 
on the 24th ult. in St. Katharine’s Church, Felton. 
The altar and reredos were supplied by Messrs. 
Jones & Willis, and are of oak. The panels are 
filled in with paintings, the centre one in the rere- 
dos representing the Crucifixion, and the side ones 
the Virgin Mary and St. John. The centre panel 
in the front of the altar shows the Saviour in the 


act of blessing ; and adoring angels are represented 
aipon the side panels, 





Che Student's Column. 


WARMING BUILDINGS BY HOT WATER. 
III. 
THE CIRCULATION OF WATER. 


ZHE previous paper dealt with the con- 
a fen vection currents of heated water, as 

! they are manifested in an open vessel. 
This is not sufficient to illustrate how the 
motion is utilised for heating purposes in a 
system of pipes. If we take the glass jar men- 
tioned in the last paper, and stop the mouth 
with a tightly-fitting cork, we can make use of 
it as a boiler in the following way. Get afew 
feet of # in. or 4 in. glass 
tube, which is easily obtain- 
able at a glass-worker’s or 
dealer’s, and after cutting 
two holes in the cork of the 
bottle, fit up an apparatus 
something like fig. 5. This 
tube can be easily bent in 
the flame of a spirit lamp 
or over an ordinary gas- 
burner, and by marking it 
round with a small file it 
can be cleanly broken at 
any point. The tube is 
jointed where required by 
short pieces of rubber 
tube, a size smaller, and 
stretched on. Tee-pieces 
can be made from zinc or 
copper tube. 

From a little apparatus 
like this very many useful 
results can be noted. 
Usually results are only 
attainable by feeling the 
pipes of an existing appa- 
ratus, and it is not always 
that any degree of cer- 
tainty cun be experienced 
in solving problems. With 
a glass model, filled with 
water containing amber 
dust, the causes of difficulties can be readily 
noted, and its simplicity of construction enables 
many things to be tested which might have to be 
guessed at otherwise. Sometimes, however, a 
certain allowance is necessary for the small- 
ness of the apparatus. 

The first and most important” thing to‘ be 
described as regards this little appliance is the 
reason for the different levels at which the 
pipes terminate in the boiler. It has been 
explained that immediately heat is transferred 
to the water the particles at the bottom ascend, 
and the cooler particles, those not yet affected 
by the heat, descend to take their place, and 
this brings about the circulatory motion or 
direction of the water. By having'the opening 
of one pipe at the top of the boiler and the 
other at a lower point we can with certainty 
rely upon the heated water ascending the former 
and not the latter, and by this means the 
current is carried in the required direction. If, 
on the other hand, we terminated both pipes at 
the top of the boiler, we should still get as rapid 
and as efficient a circulation, but we should 
quite lose the feeling of certainty as to which 
pipe the heated water would pass up, or which 
would have the cold water descending it. In 
other words, we could place no reliance in one 
acting as the “ flow” pipe and the other as the 
‘return ” regularly and unfailingly. 

There is a commonly-accepted idea that if 
pipes were thus terminated, at exactly level and 
equal points in a boiler, no circulation would take 
place in the pipes; that is, the water in neither 
pipe would give to the other, and, consequently, 
both columns would remain stationary. This is 
incorrect ; the little apparatus illustrated can 
be easily made to demonstrate how readily the 
circulation sets up, but with the pipes level it is 
impossible to say which will be the ascending 
column, the ‘‘flow,” and which the reverse. 
Strange to say, the pipe which acts as the 
former one day may very likely take upon itself 
the duties of the latter the next day, although no 
interference with or alteration to the disposition 
of the pipes be made meanwhile. It is not, 
however, necessary to inquire further into this 
phenomenon, as it is never necessary, and never 
proper, to terminate the pipes at points level 
with one another, and if terminated at different 
heights irregularities of this kind cannot very 
well happen. 

It will be now understood that the action 



























seniom takes place when heat is transferred to 








water enables us to bring about a transference 
of the heated water from the boiler to any 
point we may require. There is no reasonable 
limit to the distance at which this can be 
effected, for the flaid is so free from friction 
amongst its particles, so exceedingly mobile, as 
to have a very rapid movement, and travel a 
considerable distance in a short space of time. 
This is supposing certain necessary features are 
observed in the construction of the apparatus, 

In the first place, it will have been gathered 
that the point at which the heat is applied to 
the water, that is, the position of the boiler, 
must be the lowest of all, and from that point 
the pipes should be disposed so as to give the 
water every facility to proceed in the ascending 
direction the heat causes it to take. This would 
at the same time give the descending column of 
cold water (the ‘ return”) every opportunity to 
take its downward course towards the boiler 
and effect its downward pressure, which is an 
all-important feature, as will be described 
directly. In horticultural works, unfortunately, 
the ascending and descending pipes are very 
limited as to length, as from the top of the 
boiler to the highest point of the system of 
pipes is seldom more than a few feet, and this 
tends to minimise the desired effect. In build- 
ing works, however, the reverse of this is usually 
the case, the height of the apparatus being 
everything that could be desired, and permitting 
of such an effective circulation as even to need 
the introduction of means to divert and check 
it. An apparatus extending in a horizontal 
direction, without height, has the least motive 
power; one that extends vertically and but 
little horizontally has the highest motive power. 
By motive power is meant speed of circulation, 
there being features which conduce to a free 
and high speed in the movement of the water. 

In concluding the actual description of the 
circulation of water it has to be pointed out, as 
it was when describing the action of convection 
in an open vessel, that it is the weight of the 
cold water, in displacing the lighter warmed 
particles, that brings about the motion. It is 
decidedly essential that this be understood, for 
the prevailing notion that warm water has an 
inclination of its own to rise has led to very 
many strange conclusions in solving problems 
in these works. There can be no more pecu- 
liar idea ‘than this, and a moment’s reflection 
shows everyone that shot water does not rise of 
its own accord. If we put some heated water 
in a vessel it does not instantly rise up and flow 
over the sides, but if we put precisely equal 
quantities by measure of cold and very hot 
water in the opposite pans of an accurate pair 
of balances we should find the pan containing 
hot water would rise, not by any effort or will 
of its own, but because the cold water by its 
greater weight caused it todoso. The hot water 
in a system of pipes is quite a helpless element, 
the cold water by its superior gravity is the 
active force. It has been remarked :—‘t Were 
there no gravity there could be no convection. 
Were it not for gravity it would be of no con- 
sequence what part of a vessel we heated, the 
effect of the heating would be always the 
same.” 

It will be found, when examining the pro- 
cesses in a glass apparatus, that when a move- 
ment takes place it is instantly transmitted 
everywhere, or it would be better to say the 
movement takes place everywhere at the same 
instant. It might be supposed that when the 
lamp is first placed under the boiler that the 
circulation might set up in the boiler itself for 
a short period before affectirg the water in _ 
pipes. This is, however, not the case, ~ 
directly the faintest motion is observable in the 
boiler, the water in the pipes will be seen 
fulfilling its duties. This is due to the non- 
elasticity of water. We might almost er 
it to the movement of a solid substance, if it 
given a motion at one end we expect the oppo 
site extremity to move at the same instant. — 

From all this we gather that the — 
of water in pipes is brought about by see 
different degrees of gravity of the water oe 
flow and return services,—that is, the ascen r- 
and descending columns of water; that, ~ 
increasing the vertical length of the gant 
increase the strength of circulation, or mot 
power, and that the water in horizontal are 
cannot aid circulation, but only go to — is 
action, more or less, according as the leng 

reat or little. . 
‘§ In horticultural works, as jast mentione®, = 
vertical pipes are quite in the minority, aa 
a rule, the services have to be carried peered 
tally, or very nearly so, almost 1mm 
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leave the boiler ; and to examine the 
ne that takes place in this instance we 
should have to construct a little apparatus, as 
In this case we cannot very well use 






































fig. 6. 
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Fig .S. 


any glass vessel for the boiler, in consequence 
of the return-pipe having to enter its side as 
shown; but, as the other experiments with 
glass boilers give a very clear idea of what 
action takes place within them, we can get 
along very well with a zinc or copper one In this 
case. It is what takes place in the pipes that 
is of greater interest now. 

It has now to be explained that when speak- 
ing of horizontal pipes in these works it must 
be understood that they are not perfectly hori- 
zontal, but have a slight ascent from the boiler 
to the furthest extremity or extremities. In all 
hot-water works for heating purposes @ per- 
fectly horizontal pipe is looked upon as a bad 
feature, and this applies with the greatest 
possible force to horticultural works, which have 
such a low motive-power at all times. The up- 
ward inclination of the pipes, however slight, 
aids the circulation, and there is rarely an 1u- 
stance in which arise is not obtainable, even 
ifonly an inch in ten feet. Then there is 
another reason of fully equal importance why 
pipes should have a regular rise to their furthest 
extremities,—viz., to admit of the air escaping 
freely from within them, not only when first 
charging, but at all other times. Air-vents, 
pipes, or cocks are always situated at the ex- 
tremities, these being the highest points, as 
stated. This subject will be fully dealt with in 
due course. 
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SURVEYORSHIPS. 


BetFast.—The Belfast Corporation have in- 
creased the salary of Mr. J. C. Bretland, 
M.Inst.C.E., City Surveyor, to 800/. per annum; 
that of Mr. Jas. Munce, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., the 
Assistant City Surveyor, to 350/. per annum; and 
that of Mr. G. A. Boyd, third assistant and Super- 
intendent of Buildings, to 150/. per annum. 

DIOCESE OF LINCOLN.—On the 12th inst., at a 
meeting of the Archdeacons and Rural Deans at the 
Old Palace, Lincoln, the Bishop of Lincoln pre- 
siding, Mr. J. C. Traylen, architect, Stamford, was 
eae an ecclesiastical surveyor for the diocese of 

incoln, 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


New BoarD ScHOOLS AT BARKING, EssEx.— 
The new schools in Gascoigne-road, erected by the 
Barking School Board, were opened on the 7th 
inst. The site is one and 2 half acres in extent, 
and each of the four frontages of the school faces a 
roadway 40 ft. in width. The schools provide ac- 
commodation for 1,409 children, viz., 545 infants 
on the ground floor, 432 boys on the first floor, and 
432 girls on the second floor. The infants’ depart- 
ment consists of one class-room for 110, and five 
class-rooms for sixty-four each, all fitted with 
Kindergarten dual desks on raised floors; and a 
babies’ room for 115, also fitted for Kindergarten 
teaching, --the desks in this room being fixed on 
galleries. The boys’ and girls’ departments, on the 
first and second floors respectively, have each two 
class-rooms for eighty-six each, and five class-rooms 
for fifty-two each, all fitted with dual desks on 
raised floors, On each floor is a central hall, 64 ft. 
long and 32 ft. wide, the seven class-rooms 
from each department opening from the cen- 
tral halls, which will be used for assem- 
bling the children of each department at 
the commencement of school-hours, and for 
physical drilling, examinations, singing, and other 
purposes. They will also serve as corridors for 
access from the various class-rooms to the stair- 
cases, entrances, &c. An entrance is provided at 
both ends of each floor, so as to enable each depart- 
ment to empty at both ends at the same time, the 
first and second floors having separate staircases 
leading from them for that purpose, thus obviating 
the inconvenience and danger of crowding a large 
number of children at one part, as would be the 
case if only one entrance for each floor were pro- 
vided. The staircases have easy-going short flights 











of granolithic stone steps. Cap and cloak rooms 
for the use of the children are provided at both 
ends of each department, and the lavatories are 
placed in these rooms. A cookery class-room is 
provided on the second floor, and fitted with 
cooking-ranges, dresser, sink, and other appliances 
necessary for the purpose of teaching the girls plain 
cooking. A separate private room is provided for 
the head teachers and assistants for each depart- 
ment, and is fitted with an ‘‘ Eagle” cooking-range, 
and furnished so that the teachers need not neces- 
sarily leave the building between morning and 
afternoon school. Separate and distinct cloak- 
rooms, latrines, and lavatory accommodation 
for the teachers are also provided within the build- 
ing. The schools are well-lighted, and fifteen out 
of the twenty-two class-rooms have a direct north 
light. The whole of the class-rooms are warmed 
by open fireplaces fitted with fire-lump stoves, with 
wrought-iron fronts of a special character, the two 
large class-rooms on each floor having, in addition, 
a hot-water radiator. Each of the central halls is 
warmed by five hot-water radiators, three of which 
are made ventilating, the cold air being drawn in 
at the bottom from the outside, and discharged 
warmed on the inside at the top. Each of the cap 
and cloak rooms is warmed by hot-water pipes 
running round three sides of the same, for the 
purpose of drying the children’s clothes when wet. 
I'he fronts of the cloak-rooms, being fitted with 
wire gratings, admit of the hot air escaping and 
warming the staircases and landings. The system 
of ventilation adopted is that of simple inlet and 
outlet, the whole of the windows throughout being 
of a special design, whereby, upon the lower sash 
being slightly raised, an upward current of air is 
admitted at the cill level and also at the meeting- 
bar level without causing draughts. A separate 
and distinct extraction shaft for carrying 
off the vitiated air is carried up in the chimney- 
stack from each class-room. The latrines, which 
are in two blocks, to suit the entrances, at each end 
of the buildings, are fitted with a range of closet- 
pans and flushing apparatus, specially designed by 
the architect. The walls are of yellow stock bricks 
faced externally, to a height of 4ft. all round, 
with blue Staffordshire bricks, an1 above that 
height with malms, relieved with red brick 
pilasters and terra-cotta terminals, gauged red 
brick arches and aprons, and moulded red brick 
string courses. The internal face of the walls to 
all class-rooms, central halls, corridors, and cap 
and cloak rooms, to a height of 4ft. from the floor, 
and the walls and newels of the staircases through- 
out, are faced with brown salt-glazed bricks. The 
locks, fastenings, and fanlight gearing throughout 
have been manufactured by Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard, & Co.; the sanitary fittings by Messrs, 
Tylor & Co. ; the hot-water heating apparatus by 
Messrs. Wontner Smith, Gray, & Co.; the stoves 
by Mr. Thomas Elsley; and the wood-block 
flooring by the Westminster Patent Wood Block 
Flooring Company. The school furniture has been 
supplied by the Bennett Furnishing Company, of 
Glasgow. Four covered playshbeds are provided for 
use in wet weather. The whole of the works have 
been carried out by Mr. F. T. Coxhead, of Leyton- 
stone, Mr. Morley acting as the superintending 
foreman. The total cost of the buildings, including 
furniture, boundary-walls and fencing, latrines, 
play-sheds, drainage and paving of playgrounds, 
and architect’s charges will not exceed 10/. per 
head. The schools have been erected from plans 
prepared by Mr. C. J. Dawson, F.R.1.B.A., Archi- 
tect to the Board. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CHAPEL, FELTON (NORTH- 
UMBERLAND).—This new building has just been 
opened. It is Gotbic in style, built of local stone, 
and presents a high pitched gable towards the 
street. This gable is set back sufficiently to allow 
of two flights of steps; those on the north of the 
central entrance gates leading to the porch into the 
chapel, and those on the south side, to the path 
which leads to the schoolroom, which is placed 
across the western end of the building. The size 
of the chapel internally is 36 ft. in length by 24 ft. 
in breadth, and the schoolroom is 30 ft. by 15 ft., 
a part of the south end being screened off by re- 
volving shutters to form a sewing-room, in case of 
tea-meetings, or at other times a minister's vestry. 
The architect is Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, F.R.LB.A., 
of North Shields. 

New Boarp ScHoorts, HEELEY, SHEFFIELD.— 
On the 11th inst. the new schools erected by the 
Sheffield School Board in Gleadless-road, Heeley, 
were opened by the Ven. Archdeacon Blakeney. 
The schools, which have been built by Messrs. W. 
Ives and Co., contractors, of Shipley, are erected 
from the designs of Mr. C. J. Innocent, architect, 
Sheffield, and they are spoken of by the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph as being the finest schools yet 
erected in Sheffield. In the school for boys and 
girls each department has a large room and five 
other rooms, which can be used for class teaching, 
with an arrangement by which a number of them 
can be thrown together for general purposes, and 
thus obtain a much larger room. Toere has been 
accommodation provided for 420 boys, 420 girls, 
and 360 infants. The infants occupy a separate 
building, and here the arrangements of the general 
school-rooms and class-rooms have been arranged 
on what the same journal says is an entirely 
new plan, The maximum of light has been 





secured all through the schools, and _ the 
rooms are exceptionally bright, well - warmed 
and ventilated. In each department there are 
two rooms set apart for the use of the teachers ; 
and in every way the comfort of the staff and of the 
scholars has been studied. The cost of the site, 
which occupies 7,580 square yards, is 2,580/. ; and 
the cost of the buildings, including the furnishing, 
is 11,1702., making a total cost of 18,7002. As the 
accommodation is for 1,206 children, the cost per 
head for the site amounts to 2/. 2s., and for the 
building and furnishing 9/, 5s, 2d., the schools thus 
costing per head 11/. 7s. 2d. The amount of the 
contract, including the building of the caretaker’s 
house, the raising of the extensive boundary walling, 
the playgrounds, and the sheds, was 10,200/. The 
heating apparatus has been fixed by Messrs. J. H. 
Pickup & Co. (Limited). Mr. Cartwright has acted 
as clerk of the works. The schools already opened 
by the Board provide school places for 29,626 
children, and the opening of these additional 
schools will raise the total to 30,832. During the 
opening proceedings the architect was highiy 
eulogised by more than one of the speakers. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


NEW WATERWORKS, MarGaM, GLAMORGAN.— 
On the 17th ult. the new waterworks which have 
been provided to supply with water the Llettyhiri, 
Penycai, and Gwaricaia districts were opened. The 
most populous part of this Local Board district is 
supplied from a reservoir at Llettypiod, which has a 
storage capacity of 1,700,000 gallons, but the 
hamlets named above have up to the present had a 
very inefficient supply. The springs which accumu- 
late on the slopes of the Llettyhiri Mountain have 
been conducted down to the foot of the hill, where 
a storage reservoir of a capacity of 10,000 gallons 
has been constructed. From this pipes conduct the 
water to taps situate in convenient spots in the 
three villages. The contractor was Mr. John 
Davies, of Aberavon. The total cost was 1,0002., 
which was defrayed by Miss Talbot. 

SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE DIsPposAL SCHEMES, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET.—On the 18th ult. Mr. Arnold. 
Taylor, Deputy-Chief Engineering Inspector of the 
Local Government -Board, held a Government. 
inquiry at the Board-room, Chester-le-Street, 
Durham, as to sanction to borrow the follow- 
ing amounts for schemes of main sewerage and 
sewage disposal for the following places, viz. :— 
Birtley, 5,000/.; Edmondsley, 2,000/.; Sacriston 
and Daisy Hill, 4,500/.; and Witton Gilbert, 
2,300/. ‘The schemes include main sewers, with 
ventilating and flushing arrangements, and land 
for sewage disposal by the process of intermittent 
land filtration. The plans, estimates, &c., were 
fully explained by the Engineer, Mr. D. Balfour, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., of Newcastle-on-Tyne; and 
after due consideration of the schemes, the In- 
spector expressed himself as fully satisfied with 
the proposed works as being the most efficient and 
economical in the circumstances. Provisional 
Orders for the compulsory purchase of the several 
lands had already been obtained, and the various 
sites visited and approved of by the Inspector. 

WEST BRIDGEFORD WATERWORKS.—An intluen- 
tial water syndicate has been formed at West 
Bridgeford, and it has been decided to put down a 
deep boring into the Bunter sandstone to test the 
quality and quantity of the water. The West 
Bridgeford Local Board are now supplied bythe 
Nottingham Corporation, but a large section of the 
ratepayers wish to have separate works, Mr. 
W. H. Radford is the engineer. 

ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK-HILL. — 
These schools, which usually have over 500 children 
in occupation, have had to be closed, and the 
children removed, ow‘ng to defects in the sanitary 
condition of the buildings, and the Estates Com- 
mittee instructed their architect, Mr. Chas. Bell, to 
prepare plans and specification for putting matters 
inorder. Mr. Bell prepared two schemes, one for 
improving the existing sanitary arrangements in 
their present positions, and another for building 
detached separate sanitary blocks. The Committee, 
under the advice of Mr. Edward Tidman, C.E., 
meee adopted the system of separate detached 

ocks. 
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EssEx County Councit.—Mr. Edward Tidman, 
U.E., F.S.1., of Westminster, has just been ap- 
pointed by the Technical Education Committee of 
the Essex County Council lecturer on “ Hygiene,” 
and will shortly commence a course of lectures 
under their auspices. 

TIME MEASUREMENT FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES. 
—Messrs. Marion & Co., of Soho-square, send usa 
description of Hurter & Driffield’s actinograph, by 
which the ‘“‘speed” of a plate, —i.c. the necessary 
time of exposure for the best result,—is calculated 
for various times of the day and (approximately) for 
various states of the atmosphere in regard to licht. 
It is proposed that manufacturers should te-t their 
plates according to the actinograph, and indicate 
their speed of production by a number, when refe- 
rence to the actinograph index will give the expo- 
sure for the plate under various conditions of light. 
The subject may be of interest to some of our 
readers who make their own photographs of 
architecture, 
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CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. L 
_- a 
} Sn aa L 
CONTRACTS. | CONTRACTS.— Continued. - 
Tenders tH | I re t! 
Architect, Surveyor | | | 
ture of Work or Materials. By whom Required. | Architect, Surveyor, | Tenders il 
Na Req or Engineer. ldelivered. | Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, or Engineer, _ to be a 
| vered, 
[Street Improvement Works Barry & Cadoxton | —}—___ y 
mprovement Works........+++++. | *New School, &c.—St. Mary Cray.......... | Orpington Sch. Bd. .. |G. St. Pi i 
Loc. Bd. .....++++++. J.C, Pardoe........+. | Jan. 19 || Granite Setts, &C........cceceeeececee sees Hull Corporation ..... | Official... =n a he - 
Excavation Work, Hambleton, Bolton fn deena | || New Railway (Sherburn House aad Dur- ee a) ee eb, 2 C 
cocccncscccoesoovevescocesesoose ° ceccce ccccccece 0. 1] BOGE EWE) coccccccccsccccccocececs| Mom MMway Co.. C. A. Harriso a 
“Superstructure of New Offices, Newcastle- | «@ ! | vee | OC. A, a Feb. 3 
on-Tyne coos “ . 2 - :s _ eronee oc0ee a ry Passos A. Waterhouse & Son do. 1 Two Infirmary Blocks, Melton .......... | ee Asylum — & Trul- nie \ 
*Roadmaking and Tar Paving Works ....| Lewisham Bd. o B.| Oficial ....cccccceeee do. Broken Granite ....cccccccccccccccccccece | Norfolk C.C. ........|7 HB Helos” eb. 5 
Tron Castings, &c......-+++++ee+++ee+ee00+, Leeds Corporation.... do. Jan. 20 \ *Additions, &c., to Ambulance Station,| MEE D.C. 20000000 T. H. B. Heslop ...... Feb, § 
Storage Shed, Newton Hesth ........+.+- Manchester Corp. .... do. | do. | Panam noccccccccccccccccccccccccccce Metro. Asylums Bd... | A. &C. Harston .. Feb , 
Shop and Cottages, Lofthouse............ | — Indus. Co-op. | | Jan. 21 | *Public Hall and Municipal Offices........ | West Ham Council .. | Lewis Angell ae ata Feb, : y 
Alteration. and Additions, “ Black Lion "| be * PREIS PO RRRSS SSO rer | } Erection of Workhouse ........ceseeecess | St. om Seabee, wae ee & Ald- a { 
Hotel, Car eacceeocccens e0aneecess |Wm., Evans .......... o Be DORGB ccccccccos 0. i| og ee i eee ae see KIO ec ceeeeees eb. < 
*Alterations to Gt. Staughton Manor ....)  —ewensens Martin & Purchase .. | Jan. 22 | °Two Pairs + Quarters, Devon-| Guildford Corporation | C. N. Lailey.......... Feb. 16 
Banking Premises, Ripon.......- -sseess Bradford Old Bank .. | H. E. & A. Bown...... | Jan. 23 | ORR et MER SAR CD | War Depirtment . Offtci 
Additions to Board School, Pontyrhyl. eee) Bettws Sch. Bd. ereeee Oficial eeeeeeseeseres do. *Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Ramsgate. S, aa ee ete sai Hill & Co ay ee eRe rs No date { 
Station-master's Houses........+seesecees Belfast and County | || *First Portion of St. Mark’s Church, pecesasenoees do, 
| Down By. Co. ....+. do | do, BEY ch vscelnceviadietivdsenescnes ee T. N. Laslett ) 
‘Road-making, Wallsend, Newcastle-on- Cs fs ee ee = =) ll =) (ne Seednnte do 
TYNC...ccecescvccccccccsccccssscecscces | tees ed Bd..... | Wm. Hope............ | Jan. 25 | 
Drainage Works ....+..-secsscescccesees Ayrshire C.C.. ...... J.& A. Leslie & Reid dao. 
*Repairs to Private Roads .........see0. -| Borough of Croydon.. | Official .......5.- 000 | Jan. 26 PUBLIC APP OI 
*Rond-mking and Paving Works.......... | Willesden Loc. Bd. .. | O. Claude Robson .... | _ do. NTMENTS. 
“Broken Granite, &c., 4 ~j as pevel pee Local — oo | Bie Mv OTRO cccccces | Jan. 27 | 
*Warming and Ventilatiog Town sees eds Corporation.... | Official ...ccccceccecs de Pplica. 
“Works and Materials ..........sssseeeee- | Chelsea Vestry ...... do. | Jan. 28 Satuse of Agpcintmens. By whom Advertised. Salary. tions to 
Brick Gasholder Tank .........--ssecees West Bromwich T. C. do. | do | oe ite aA 6) Pi be in, 
*Works & Repairs to Public Buildings, &c.| Com. of M.M. Wke, &c. do. do. | . 
School Buildings ......eescececececvccces Paisley School Board | T. L. Watson ........ Jan. 29 | *Sanitary Inspector ....cccccccccccccccees Vestry of St. John’s, 
Cast Iron Standards, &C. .......seeeeeees Sheffield United Gas | Hampstead........ TIE BO, sccccccccss Jan. 20 
DPoovccocccccocoscce F. W. Stevenson...... Jan. 30 | *Clerk of Works..... s epeceeesnntecereetes Kingston - upon - Hull ; 
Timber Framing to Gasholder Tank.... . do. do. do, | BOE WE, ccccsccce TH, Bh. cevcsccosccsecs Jan, 21 
Police Station, &€., Blyth .....+sssee+eeee Northumberland C, C. | J. Cresswell .......... Feb, 1 *Valuer and Surveyor .......seeccsssceces Vestry of Shoreditch} ........ | Feb, 
*Making-up Roads .....+++++++sesereeces .' Finchley L. B......... DT. chnicsoctecces do. _ Dublin District Surveyorships .......... Civil ServiceCommrs.i —s_ .... 2, Feb. 0 
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Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—Baron Alphonse de Rothschild has 
presented to the Louvre two remarkable Florentine 
bronzes of the sixteenth century. The museum has 
also received from Dr. Fouquet, of Cairo, some fine 
specimens of Medizval Arabian art.——The Paris 
municipality intends to restore the fine frescoes in 
the Central Hall of the Palais de la Bourse, exe- 
cuted by Pujol.——A competition is to be opened 
shortly for the decoration of the Salle des Mariages 
of the Mairie of Montreuil-sous-Bois. The decora- 
tion will include four panels, and will cost about 
20,000 francs. ——M. Cargill, pupilof MM. Daumet 
and Girault, has obtained the Godebceuf prize at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The subject was ‘‘Un 
lustre électrique.”—-—M. Dalou has been commis- 
sioned to execute, for the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, the statue of Boussingault, who is regarded 
as the founder of Agricultural Chemistry.——A 
committee has been formed with the object of 
raising at Colombes (Seine) a monumeuat to Litolff, 
the musician, who died recently. M. Lucien Pallez 
is commissioned to execute it.——A fire has partially 
destroyed the fine Salle d’Audience at Grenoble. 
The fire has nearly ruined a splendid ceiling of 
historic interest, as well as some remarkable sculp- 
tures dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The building was one of the ancient 
residences of the Dauphins of France.——The 
mew railway line between  Brienne-le-Chateau 
and Sorcy is shortly to be opened.——The 
French Government has issued a new postage- 


Exhibition of the Société des Amis des Arts of 
Bordeaux will open on March 7. 

SWEDEN AND Norway.—The students of the 
Upsala University have decided to accelerate the 
work on their new assembly-hall, according to a 
new programme, by which the cost of the building 
will be reduced to one-half,—viz., 36,000/.——The 
budget of the city of Stockholm for the current 
year provides 55,5007. for the improvement of 
streets and open spaces.——We have previously 
referred to the competition for a new exhibition 
building at Bergen, in Norway, and we now learn 
from the Teknisk Ugeblad, the organ of Norwegian 
architects, that the first prize of 1,200 kr. has 
been awarded to Herr H. Bucher, and second 
prize or 800 kr. to Herr H. Bull. The 
journal named again expresses great indignation 
with the competition, on the ground (1) that a 
second programme was substituted one month after 
the issue of the first, and (2) that on the first list of 
the jury the names of two prominent architects 
were entered without their consent, and when with- 
drawn the names of a contractor and a local archi- 
tect of no standing were substituted. The architects 
whose time and labour have been wasted intend to 
claim damages.——At the last meeting of the Poly- 
technic Society of Christiania, Herr G. Stenberg, 
engineer, read a paper on the construction of iron 
bridges by native workmen, maintaining that native 
work was as good as foreign, as shown in the new 
bridge over the river Rena, the longest in Norway. 
He, with several other speakers, urged that the 
work of constructing the great bridges for the new 
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demand arising from the unwillingness of consumers 
to pay enhanced prices. As soon as these opposing 
interests have been reconciled, and the market has 
settled down, a fair trade may be looked for. 
Among the Deal sizes the noteworthy features of 
the year have been, with respect to Redwood, the 
great scarcity of 1l-in. widths, and the consequent 
widening of the difference between the values of 
11-in. and 9-in. Kedwood, of all qualities ; it being 
probably many years since 1l-in. Fourths have 
realised 20s. to 25s., and Mixed and Thirds 40s. 
to 60s. per standard more than 9-in. With 
respect to Whitewood the tendency has just been 
the other way, ll-in. having been seldom more 
plentiful than now, and 9-in. seldom scarcer. This 
is directly traceable to the early sales of Whitewood 
to the French market. In all qualities except Firsts 
there is practically very little difference in the 
present values of 9 and 11-in. ; White Spruce 11-in., 
however, has always fetched 10s. more than 9-in. 
Batten sizes have generally tended to the reverse of 
the position occupied last autumn. Thus the glut 
of 2-in. battens, which occurred last fall, was found 
to consist mainly of the narrow widths, namely, 
2 by 4, 2 by 5, and 2 by 6 in., the extreme depres- 
sion in the prices of which consequentiy stood in 
marked contrast to the comparatively stable prices 
at which 2 by 7 and 8 in. were realised ; whereas the 
close of this year discloses an inadequate supply of, 
and a rising market for, the former sizes, while 
2 by 7 seems sufficient in stock, and exhibits no 
change in price. The lower qualities of 2} and 3-in. 
battens have been in moderate supply throughout 


stamp for the colonies. The vignette is com-| railways about to be built should be given to the| the year, and prices have shown only a slight 
po of two figures seated on the prow of a| native engineering firms.——The secretary of the | fluctuation, with apparently very little immediate 
ship and symbolising Navigation and Commerce ; | Royal Hunt Club in Madrid has requested Nor- | prospect of increasing.” 


they each hold the national flag with one hand.—— 
M. Justin Rochet has been appointed architect to 
the general administration of “‘ Assistance Pub- 
lique” at Paris.——On the occasion of the new 
year M. Daumet, president of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes, has been promoted to be officer of 
ths Legion of Honour. Among the architects MM. 
Leclerc, Mayeux, and Trélat have been created 
chevaliers.——The late M. Bailly has left a sum of 
50,000 francs which will be converted into 3 per 
cent, rentes and will go to the foundation of an 
annual prize to the author of some work of architec- 
ture. e has left the Académie free to decide on 
whatterms the prize should beawarded.——The bust 
of Jules Grévy by Carrier-Belleuse has been placed 
in the Palais de Justice at Paris, inthe Advocate’s 
Library.——The death is announced of the painter 
Charles Louis Muller, Member of the Institut, at 
the age of seventy-six. He was a pupil of Gros 
and Cogniet, obtained medals at the Exhibitions of 
1838, 1846, and 1848, and a first-class medal at the 
Univeral Exhibition in 1855. Among his numerous 
works may be mentioned the ‘‘ Assassinat d’Arthur 
de Bretagne par Jean Sans Terre” (Salon of 1839) ; 
‘‘ Jésus et le Démon sur La Mon e” (1840) ; 
‘Combat des Centaures et des Lapithes (1843) ; 
‘‘ Entrée de Jésus A Jerusalem” (1844); ‘ Prima- 
vera” (1846); ‘* Lady Macbeth” (1849); ‘‘ L’Appel 
des Derniers Victimes de la Terreur” (1850). This 
large picture, which till a few years back was to be 
seen at the Luxembourg, aroused great enthusiasm 
on its first exhibition. The works which followed 
it were little appreciated, and the artist was so 
much affected by their non-success that he retired 
almost altogether from society. He exhibited in 
1857 a picture representing the arrival of Queen 





wegian and Swedish manufacturers of timber villas 
to forward designs for a club house in Norse style 
at the El Pardo, near Madrid.——tThe first export 
of timber villas to India from Norway has been 
made by a firm in Throndhjem. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Messrs. Foy, Morgan & Co.’8s ANNUAL Woop 
REporT, 1891, says:—‘*‘ For London timber mer- 
chants there can be no doubt that the results of the 
past year’s trading must be considered satisfactory, 
and to have gone some way to repair the disastrous 
losses incurred in 1890. It will be remembered 
that, although the close of 1890 was weighted by a 
heavy stock, the level of prices was such as to pro- 
mise a good demand and general improvement in 
the market. That these expectations were falsified 
must be attributed to the heavy failures which took 
place early in January, and to the results en- 
tailed by the consequent shrinkage of credit. 
For these reasons the f.o.w. sales for London 
were restricted, and the necessity for consignments 
was avoided by the abnormal demand from France, 


THE ENGLISH IRON TRADE.— The English iron 
trade remains practically unchanged, business, on 
the whole, being of but limited dimensions. The 
exports of iron and steel for the past year show a 
falling-off of no less than 760,395 tons as compared 
with 1890. During December they suffered a decline 
of 40,550 tons. In all the pig-iron centres trade is 
quiet, and only a moderate business is gs * = 
manufactured iron. Tin-plates are inactive. The 
steel trade generally exhibits fair movement. The 
engineering trades are moderately active; but 
prospects are somewhat gloomy. Shipbuilders are 
busy. The coal trade is tolerably brisk, the 
a being chiefly for household qualities.— 

ron. 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL OF ART.—We are asked 
to mention that provision is made for a limited 
number of free students at this School of Art. 
Candidates must be workmen resident in the City 
of Westminster, or the sons of such workmen, and 
a preference is given to residents in the parishes of 
St. Margaret and St. John. They should have 
some aptitude for drawing, and candidates between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five are preferred. 
Applicants are invited to call on the Carator, at the 





caused by the desire of the merchants to fore- 


Royal Architectural Museum, 18, Tufton-street, 


stall the proposed import duty. The coast ports | Dean’s-yard, Westminster, on Monday, Wednesday, 
absorbed a large quantity of goods for early | or Friday evening, between 7 and 8.30 p.m., and to 
summer shipment, and thus, when the London trade | bring with them a letter of recommendation from @ 


eventually came into the f.o.b. market, the small- | 


clergyman, or some other person on whose testi- 


ness of the available stocks precluded the possibility | mony reliance can be placed. 


of over speculation. The market began to show | 


FURTHER ENGINEERING WORKS AT ANTWERP.— 


signs of mending about May, at first, however, | Although the dock accommodation at Antwerp is 
almost imperceptibly, and it was not until the | constantly being improved, it is still found insuffi- 
middle of September that the rise in prices attracted | cient, and it has therefore been decided to con- 


general attention. The last quarter of the year has 


struct another large dock, in order to establish 








Victoria at the Palace of St. Clond. He also deco | been characterised by a certain expansion of the direct connexion between the African Basin and the 
rated the “Salle des Ktats” at the Louvre, and imports, due to the expectation on the part of Scheldt. The project has been sanctioned by the 
the cupola of the Pavillon Denon.——The fortieth | merchants of higher prices, but also by a lessened Government. 
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1GGESTED IMPROVEMENT OF COOKRIDGE-STREET, 
Bacar Leeds Mercury publishes the plan of 
a scheme suggested by Mr. Geo. Corson, architect, 
Leeds, for the extension of Park-row, recently sub- 
mitted to the Streets and Sewerage Committee of 
the Leeds Corporation. The project is not included 
in the new Consolidation Bill which the Council 
are promoting, but it would, if carried out, ob- 
viously effect an important street Improvement. | It 
is proposed to construct a new thoroughfare, which, 
commencing at thetop of Park-row, shall extend, with 
a graceful sweep near the Mechanics’ Institute, to 
Woodhouse-lane, at the Girls’ High School. It would 
of course, involve the removal of St. Ann’s Cathedra 
and the adjoining presbytery and buildings, but this 
apparently constitutes the most serious obstacle, for 
from that point to the Albert Hall the proposed line 
of new street passes, for the most part, over vacant 
land, and beyond there it would cut through a 
densely-populated and not too well-built neighbour- 
hood to Woodhouse-lane. A spacious thoroughfare 
would thus be provided direct from the most impor- 
tant centre of the town, both as regards business, 
its contiguity to the railway - station and to 
Headingley, the most populous residential suburb. 

ASSOCIATION OF BIRMINGHAM STUDENTS OF THE 
{NSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—An interesting 
and instructive paper on ‘Refuse Disposal” was 
read on the 7th inst. by Mr. Nowell Parr, of 
Walsall, at the Midland Institute, before the 
members of this Association. A lengthy discussion 
followed. 

CorK PAVEMENT.—The Patent Cork Pavement 
Co. send us a specimen of their patent compressed 
cork pavement, for which they claim that it 
possesses extreme durability at very moderate cost, 
gives a reliable foothold for horses or pedestrians 
in any weather, and a safe kerb or edging for rail- 
way platforms, steps of carriages, and for all pur- 
poses where a compact uniform non-slippery surface 
isa desideratum. Of the durability one can only 


judge by the test of experience, but in other . 


respects it seems to be a material worth attention 
for the purposes named, and likely to fulfil what is 
claimed for it. 

ProposeD NEW PARK FOR EDINBURGH.—It is 
understood that the Town Council of Edinburgh are 
negotiating with the proprietor of the estate of 
Roseburn for the purchase or lease of the unfeued 
portion of the estate, with the view of converting 
it into a public park. The lands, which comprise 
about twenty acres, are at present under irrigation, 
and are let on a long lease to a tenant, with a break 
in the immediate future. If the Corporation 
obtains possession of the estate the irrigation works 
would, of course, be demolished ; and the question 
before the Council at present is whether they should 
— the land outright or lease it for a long 
period. 

CLIMATOLOGY.—The Council of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society have arranged to hold at 25, Great 
George-street, S.W. (by permission of the President 
and Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers), 
from March 15 to 18, an Exhibition of Instru- 
ments, Charts, Maps, and Photographs relating to 
Climatology. The Committee will also be glad to 
show any new meteorological instruments or 
serge invented or first constructed since last 
March, as well as photographs and drawings pos- 
sessing meteorological interest. Communications 
relative to the Exhibition can be sent to Mr. 
William Marriott, the Assistant Secretary, at 22, 
Great George-street. 

LECTERN, RANMOOR CHURCH, YORKSHIRE.—On 
the 25th ult. a brass lectern was brought into use 
for the first time in Ranmoor Church. The lectern 
igs made of cast and wrought brass work, entirely 
polished. The stem is massive, with buttressed 
pedestal. At the termination of the four upright 
pillars of the flying buttresses there are the four 
archangels with their emblems,—St. Michael and 
the sword, St. Gabriel and the spray of lily, St. 
Raphael and the fish, and St. Ariel and the sun. 
The work above is enriched and above the foliated 
capital of the stem is the half-ball stand upon which 
are the seraphim, their wings supporting the Holy 
Gospels. ‘The work is by Messrs. Hardman, 
Powell, & Co., of Birmingham. 

New Austrian Law RESPECTING ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS.—The Austrian Chamber of Deputies 

passed an important law aiming at facilitating 
the erection of cheap and wholesome artisans’ 
dwellings, according to which corporations and 
companies founded for erecting labourers’ and 
artisans’ dwellings, as well as factory owners 
furnishing such for their own hands, will be 
exempted frum tax on houses for a period of 
twenty-four years. There are, however, several 
conditions, —viz., there must be no underground 

Wellings in these houses, and the separate 

odgings of a family must have an area of, 
at least, 15 square métres, and at most 75 square 
metres, The owners must not demand a higher 
rent than 1 florin 75 kreutzers per square meétre 
“ _Vienna, 1 florin 15 kreutzers. in towns 
aving more than 100,000 inhabitants, and 80 kreut- 
“ers in smaller towns. For instance, for a lodging 
in Meeney consisting of a living room, a bedroom, 
an a. the rent, according to this new law, 
would be 70 florins a year (about 7/.). A deputy, 


Herr Manthner, calculat at suc 
: , es that such arent w 
yield interest at the : ’ nt would 


capital invested. 


rate of 3°9 per cent. on the 
However, excellent as the new 


law may seem, several Austrian journals maintain 
that the law is unpractical, and will fail in its 
object. They are of opinion that a law like the 
English of 1885 would have been preferable, ac- 
cording to which the State advances, to communes 
and corporations desirous of furnishing such dwel- 
lings, money at 3} per cent. interest. 

THE IRON, STEEL, AND COAL PRODUCTION OF 
BELGIUM.—The production of pig-iron in Belgium 
last year amounted to 787,836 tons, as against 
832,226 tons in 1889, or 44,390 tons less. The pro- 
duction of bar-iron was 514,311 tons, as against 
577,204 tons in 1889, being a decrease of 62,893 
tons. Of steel, 201,817 tons were produced, as 
against 214,561 tons in 1889. The output of coal 
was 20,500,000 tons, which yielded a profit of 
59,000,000 frances. 


ah eet 


MEETINGS. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 17. 


Sunday Lecture Society.—Mr. Whitworth Wallis on 
‘Ancient Egypt, its Temples, Pyramids, Monuments, 
aud Mummies.” 4 p.m. 


MONDAY, JANU «RY 18. 


Royal Institute of British Archi‘ects.—Business Meet- 
ing (1) to elect Members and (2) to receive the deed of 
award of the prizes and studentships for 1891-2. 
Followed by a Special General Meeting to receive and 
consider a Paper of ‘‘ Amended Suggestions for the 
Conduct of Architectural Competitions.” 8 p.m. 
Surveyors’ Institution.—Paper by Mr. E. H. Morris on 
‘¢The Four-course System, with Desirable Variations.” 


8 p.m. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. J. M. 
Brydon on ‘‘The English Renaissance.” 7.30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 19. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Further Discussion 
on Mr. Wilfrid Airy’s Paper on ‘‘ Weighing-machines.” 


p.m. 
London County Council.—3 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20. 


British Archeological Association.—(1) Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, on ‘‘ Sutton in Holderness, and the Abbey of 
Meux.” (2) Mr. Andreas £. Cockayne, on ‘‘ Dorothy 
Manners (née Vernon of Haddon Hall),”—8 p.m. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society.—Mr. H. 
— on ‘Forced Ventilation by Compressed Air.” 

p.m. 

Society of Arts.—Prof. Vivian B. Lewes on ‘*‘Spon- 
taneous Ignition of Coal and its Prevention.”’ 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 21. 


Royal Institution.—Dr. A. S. Murray, on ‘‘Some 
Aspects of Greek Sculpture in Relief.” 3 p.m. 

‘Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ ‘Visit to 
inspect Electrically-driven Machinery at the works of 
Messrs. Willans & Robinson, Thames Ditton. Train 
from Waterloo at 1.50. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22. 


Royal Institution.—Lord Rayleigh on ‘‘ The Composi- 
tion of Water.” 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 23. 


Royal Institution.—Professor J. A. Fleming on ‘‘ The 
Induction Coil and Alternate-current Transtormer.”’ 
3 p.m. 

et 


RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


15,139.—BRICK KILNS: W. Rennie.—This inventor 
specifies improvements in the construction of brick 
kilns in order that the flame and smoke may be spread 
in the kiln, and the gases in the furnace completely 
consumed, the bricks being, it is claimed, properly 
burned, and no soft, pale, or overburned bricks being 
produced. 

1,247.—LAVATORY BASINS: J. Shanks.—This specifi- 
cation refers to improvements in the form and construc- 
tion of lavatories or wash-hand basins. The basin is 
made or combined with a rectangular table-like top. 
The contour of the basin resembles a triangle, the 
angles being rounded with the longest side in front. 
The discharge outlet is placed at the middle of the 
back of basin, where the remaining two sides of the 
triangle meet. : 

1,259.—CHIMNEY-TOPS: H. Brasher.—The object of 
this invention is to‘prevent wind blowing down chimney- 
tops or ventilating terminals, by locating above and 
near the top of the shaft or flue one or more hinged 
flaps, or a fixed or movable diaphragm, and placing over 
these a hood. : 

1,317.—CHIMNEY-TOPS: W. Dalling.—This specifica- 
tion refers to the construction of a top for ordinary 
chimneys to cause a uniform and steady upward 
draught in whatever wind or weather. This is effected 
by fixing a cover at a suitable distance from the top of 
the chimney to permit escape of the smoke. Below this 
are a series of circular outlets formed of conical pieces, 
and from the lowest part of the chimney-pot a number 
of tubes project in an inclined direction downwards. 
~1,852.—WATER-CLOSETS : G. & J. Clarke.—This patent 
refers to improvements in closets, and in flushing and 
cleansing the same by the use of waste water, which 
are effected by means of single automatic tippers, the 
top only of which comes into contact with stop-piece, 
also by the improved construction and form of wash- 
out basins, and an improved cover or guard placed over 
the tipper-box so arranged as to be readily removable. 

18,364.—LOUVRE WINDOWS: &. Leaker.—This 
specification describes an improved method of hanging 
and operating the louvre boards, which are carried in 
brackets or shoes situated at each end of the boards, 
and pivotted in the window-frame. The brackets at 





one end are furnished with cranks, the pins of which 


are fitted into holes in a movable bar common to all 
the boards. The crank-piece of one of the boards is 
passed through a slot in the movable bar, the slot being 
cut at each side to receive the pin. The louvre boards 
are opened or closed by moving the bar downwards 
and inwards, or the reverse, They are kept open bya 
binding screw. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


January 1.—6, W. Smeaton, Water-closets, with 
traps and pedestal enclosures.—8, G. Harrirgton, Cowl 
and Shaft Arrangements for Ventilation.—20, J. Bennett, 
Ventilation of Sewers and Drains.—23, F. Collins, Bolts 
for Emergency Exit-doors, &c. -25, A. Milne, Bolts for 
Emergency Exit-doors, &c.—26, C. Stevenson, Tilting 
Lavatory Basin and similar utensils.—28, J. Bolding, 
Water-closets for use in Railway Carriages, &c.—46, 
R. York, Earthenware Pipes.—49, C. Kingzett, Scenting, 
Deodorising, and Disinfecting Rooms and other places. 
—5l1, E. Ward, Flush-cisterns. 

January 2.—66, H. Simester, Ventilation.—71, W. 
Chesterton, Ventilator for Shop-window. — 72, A. 
Davidson and R. Thom, Veneer Fabrics or Material 
for Decorative Purposes. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


18,954, F. Tyers and D. Barnsdale, Boilers for Kitchen 
Fireplaces or Ranges.—19,518, W. Kennett, Siphon 
Water-waste Preventive Cistern.—19,940, W. and E. 
Freeman, Flushing Apparatus for Sanitary ay ong 
20,073, C. Heyworth, Taps or Cocks.—21,024, W. Wright, 
Window-sashes and Frames.—21,866, A. ayior, 

and Levelling Flagstones, &c.—21,909, W. Thornburn, 
Raising, Lowering, and Securing Sliding Sashes. —22,031, 
A. McKay, Extracting Damp from Walls or other Struc- 
tures. —22,048, R. Johns, Roofing.—22,080, J. Grubb and 
W. Sturge, Roses for Ceilings and Wall Connectors for 
Electrical Purposes. — 22,111, E. Nelson, Material for 
use as a Damp Course in Building Foundations.—22,198, 
F. Willis and R. Astley, Fireproof Floor. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 


3,457, W. and E. Bracewell, Flooring Cramp.—3,602, 

H. Denton and others, Bolts for Doors and Gates.— 

3,637, T. Brown, Ventilators for House Drains, &c.— 

Pi OQ. White and J. Williams, Fastenings for Doors, 
C. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, B.G. — Satin, Porto Rico 0/0/10 0/1/6 
n ut, Italian.. | 

Teak, E.1... load 9/10/0 15/0/0 an Owe ON 

et Canadn lead Se 40/0 maEnAae 

Ash, Ca 0 

Birch, do, ...... 30/0 _4/5/0 | Thon Fig.in Boot - 

Elm, do. .....0+< (10/0 4/15/0) ne woes n 2/7/0 = 2/7/3 

Fir, Dantsic, &c. 2/0/0 8/10/0 , 

Oak, do. ...-.+-. S/10/0 4/10/0 | ,, Londom....---- 6/00 —6/2/6 

ons men na wane in Wales ...... 5/10/9 8/12/68 
Do, yellow .... 2/10/0 _5/0/ ~~ oo ". 

Lath,D'ntsic,fath 6/5/0 6/10/0 | ¢ aa POT (10/8 6/15/0 
St. Petersburg 6/10/@ 7/10/09 | “OF®=® British, 

Finland ce and ineot ene sanat 
Qnd &lst std 109 8/10/0 10/10/0 est selected .. 52/0/0 
Do, 4th & 8rd.. 7/10/0 /10/0| heeta.strong.. 50/0/0 60/0/0 

o, Riga ...... 6/10/8 + 8/0/0 co eee ee 
St. Petersburg, YevtrowMerarlb, 6/0/53 0/0/54 
lst yellow ..J0/1 15/0/0 a5 4 ah wie “ 
Do. 2nd yellow 8/10/0 10/0/0 Oo eget 11/3/9 = 11/6/5 
Do. white .... 7/0/0 10/10/0 hee _ com, 
Swedish ...... 7/15/0 16/0/0| grands o--- 10. 11/7/6 11/10/0 
White Sea .... 8/10/0 17/10/0| $1 ,e% English, 
Canada, Pine lst 19/10/0 25/10/0 q per 8q. 13 
Do. do. 2nd.... 14/10/0 16/10/0} S24 4p *. (5/0 0/0/0 
Do. do. 8rd, &, 6/10/0 10/10/0| » aosgoosses 3/15/0 = -0/0/0 
Do. Spruce. Ist 8/10/90 11/0/0| “1 * ¢— Englis 
Do. do. 3rd & sheet ...... ton 25/0/0 25/10/0 

"eliminate 10/8  8/0/0 bg Mon- omnes eee 

New Brunswick 7/0/0 _7/10/0 oaemooenca 
Battens, all kinds 0/ 15/10/0 Tin—Straits eece 90/7/6 90/15/0 
eq., 1 in. prep. Eng Ingots 94/0/0 95/10/0 

ee eta o/s/e 04/6 ome 

+ ~ =_ceiee 0/7/6 0/11/8 . 

Other qualities 06/5/3 0/8/0| Linseed...... ton 18/15/0 19/2/6 

r, Cuba .. (34 /4¢ | Cocoanut, Cochin 26/10/0 0/0/0 
Honduras, &c. /3 / Do. Ceylon ...... 23/0/0 0/0/0 

Mahogany, Cuba. (43 /64 | Palm, Lagos 23/0/8 23/10/0 
St. Domingo, Rapeseed, Eng 
oO av /43 2/0 TEED. cccoccesee 28/15/0 0/0/0 
Mexican do. do /4 /5 | Do. brown ...... 27/0/ 0/0/0 
Tobasco do. do / /7 | Cottonseed ref. 18/0/0 0/0;0 
Honduras do.. / /6% | Oleine ........0. 0/0/0 0/0/0 
Box, Turkey ton 4/0/0 18/0/0| Lubricating, U.S. 4/10/0 5/10/0 
Rose, Rio.....e- 10/0/0 20/0/0| Do. refined ...... 6/0/80 1/0/0 
ig 9/0/0 0/0 | Tan — Stockholm 
Satin, St. Do- barrel 0/19/0 20/0/0 
ew oooekt 8/0/9 G/1/8 Archangel .... 0/12/6 0/0/0 











TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays. | 





BOURN (Lincolnshire).—For the restoration of the Abbey 








Church, Bourn. Mr. J.C, Traylen, Diocesan Surveyor for Lincoln, 

architect :— 

White & Wood ..,...0. £1,550 0| H.S. & W. Close ...... £1,150 0 

S. F. Halliday ........ 1,282 0/| Roberts Bros., Stam- 

John Thompson ...... 1,228 0 FOG” obs edoceceooecce 1,139 0 

Roberts & Son ........ 1,198 9 * Accepted. 
BRECON.—For the erection of new Board Schools. Mr. E. H. 


Lingen Barker, architect :— 


J. D. Williams...... £3,195 17 2] Price & Deakins .... £2,483 11 4 
Stephens & Bastow.. 2,701 0 0} B. Jenkins, Brecon* 2,444 2 5§ 
W. Dowland........ 2,693 0 0 * Accepted. 








BUSHEY (Herts). — Accepted for alterations and additional 
studios for the ‘‘Herkomer” Schools, Bushey, Herts. Mr. Edwin 
G. Salter, arehitect (Salter, Issott, & Salter), 13, Phoenix-street, 


N.V 
£574 0 0 


V.:— 
G. & J. Waterman, Watford 





EASTBOURNE.—For the erection of six houses and shops, 





bakery, &c., in Seaside-road, Eastbourne, for Mr. David 
Gilbert. Mr. Oliver Mitchell, architect. Quantities supplied by the 
architect :— 

ee eee £7,395 | Eldridge & Cruttenden.... £6,500 
Jas. Longley & Co.....++. 6,795 | J, Marsland .............. 6,455 
M. Martin.......ccccccece 6,750 | Jas, Peerless, Eastbourne* 5,735 
TS Fe. BiGisccccescccese 6,600 * Accepted, 
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ELGIN.—<Acceptd for the erection of a villa-residence in Reid- 
haven-street, Elgin. Mr. iain Sutherland, architect, Elgin :— 

Mason, ee tyr 
Carpenter, Jas. Machett..........+00 
Plasterer, Jas. Brodie 
Plumber, John Hunter ........-+s+0. 
Slater, John Wilson ........ccceeecees 
Painter, John James 


eeeeeeeeeeeeaeeevace 


Total cost, £1,000. 


annie of Bigin a 


_- —_——— ——— 


LONDON.—For alterations at the ‘‘ Bow Bells,” Bow-road, E., for 





Mr. J. W. Gibbs. Messrs. Fletcher & Migotti, architects, 73, Bow- 
, E. :— 

Lascelles & Co......eeceeeees £782 | Courtney & Fairbairn ...... £625 

TS conconsesceseeedocooseee 775 | Bheffield Bros , Stoke New- 

Walker Bros, .........se0 644 ington® ....cccccscesceees vi 

BUSES ccccccceccccccccccccccs 625 * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the ‘‘ Dolphin” 

public-h use, Tonbridge-street, Euston-rcad, for Mr. A. Shoobe:t. 

Messrs Karslake & Mortimer, ‘architects :— 

Lidstone..........+. £1,986 811] Picken .......+«-- £1,855 0 9g 

Hoiloway Bros. .... 1,915 0 O| Higgs & Hill........ 1,825 UV 9g 





LONDON.—Accepted for pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 49 and 
51, Lisson-grove, Paddington. Messs. Wylson & Long, architects, 
15, King William-street, Strand :— 

Wiiliams & Richards, Clapham Junction £1,648 0 0 





NANTWICH.—For draining, making-up, and wy ~ road at 
the hospit:1, for the Union Guardians. Mr. J. A. Davenport, 


surveyor, Heath-side, ma ~ 
£1 John Thomas Gresty, 


Henry Chesters ........ 75 
George O8B..cccccccscccses 168 10 Willveton® sesneceenede £155 0 
60 0 * Accepted. 


Thomas Joues ......++-- 1 








SOUTHAMPTON.--For sewage machinery, for the Corporation 
Mr. W. B. G. Beunett, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices 
Southampton :— 





J. mR. Haiusworth & Manlove, Alliott, &Co. £630 00 
» snecnseoonetas £1,190 00!] ‘obey &Co. ........ 627 00 
Hughes. Mann, & Bilbie, Hobson. & Co., 595 00 
Bette 20 -cdccdscece 850 00 Fielding & Platt ...... 584 00 
Crossley Bros. .....- 787 00 | W. Tasker &Sons.... 581 98 
Leete, Edwards, & Wells Bros, .......0+:. 552 18 0 
Norman ........+. 770 00 | Noble, Robertson, & 
Campbell Gas Engine TM. oceseseoceoocces 539 10 0 
Oe. cocccccccecese 725 00 | Wy att NSE, cocceccces 520 00 
Jewell & Son........ 702 50 | British Gas EngineCo. 467 50 
BH. Primoe ...c.cccee 689 16 4 | Dick, Kerr, Co. 
Pratchitt Bros. .... 678 00 London (accepted).. 439 00! 








SOUTHAMPTON.—For laying certain stoneware pipe sewers and 
constructing manholes in connexion therewith, and fur the erection 
of an engine-house and pump-well avd other works incidental there- 
to, for the Bevis Valiey Drainage, Southampton. Mr. W. B. G 
Bennett, U.E., Borough Engineer :— 

J. Crook & Son £i, an H. I. Sanders 
J. Crook... cccccscccecssess 93 | Roe & Co. (accepted) ........ 
[All of eacamessn. | 


*seeereeee 





UPTON PARK.—For alterations and additions to -—" Public Hall, 
Upton Park, E., for Mr. W. 8. Hammerton. Mr. J. H. Carte, 
architect, Upton "Park : _ 
ccccece £560 0 0 
0 














WOE cndasdbhooocsan £796 O O| Chas. L. Cole*. 
eT ee 707 15 6} Hammertn.......... 550 0O 
Wyles .ccccccsccccceces 572 0 * Accepted. 
. 9 . m 
Che Builder Cathedral Series. 
1891. 
1. CANTERBURY . Jan. 8. 7. Savispury.. .. July 4. 
2. LICHFIELD .. .. -Feb. 7. 8. BRISTOL . Aug. l 
3, Br. ALBAN'S. Mar. 7. 9 NORWICH .. Sept. 5 
4. PETERBOROUGH .. Aprild, 10. RocHESTER Oct. 3. 
5 WELis .. .. May 2. ll. Lincoiyw Nov. 7 
6. EXETER .. . June 6. 12 GLOUCESTER Dec. 5. 
1892, 
13 Sr. Pavur’s .. Jan. 2 - Ey April 2. 
14. HEREFORD .. Feb. 6. LLANDAFF May 7. 
15. CHICHESTER Mar. 5. 1a OxFo June 4, 


{Farther arrangements will be mn mnennesd. ] 
Price FOURPENCE each (by post 4}d.), except Nos 1 and 2, 
which are out of print; but the VIEW, PLAN, AND DESCRIPTION of 
CANTERBURY and of LICHFIELD have been re- -printed, and they 
can now be had, price ONE SHILLING each set ; by post, ls, 2d. 





for Pomme ing the Plates unfolded 
P ortfolios, s. 6d.; by post, 3s. P 





Now ready (86 plates), Price ONE GUINEA. 


THE, 
BUILDERA LBUM 


RovAL ACADEMY 
Z7\RCHITECTURE. 


1591. 











Extract from the Preface.—‘‘ The accompanying set of plates com- 
prises the drawings n the Architectural room of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of this year, which have been lent by 
their authors for illustration in The Builder.” 


LONDON 
Office of “he Builder,” 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.0 











Telephone No. 270. 





HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 








ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLIOATION. 





he Reredos, St. 


Paul’s Cathedral. 


(Reprinted from ‘* The Builder,” Jan. 28th, 1888.) 


Copies of this Plate (15 in. x 11} in.) on stout paper, unfolded for framing, 


are on sale, 


Sixpence, by post, 8d. 
London: Office of “ UbHe Builder,” 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

















SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving 
by Friday Morning's post. 


by 
(or 
“‘ The Builder” 








a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*( al D. o: Deore 4 — our province).—F, J. N.~. hw 
by the name and addrese of the sender, not neccasarlly for cornea? 
ve a compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
yebiis unaotingn tents, of coares, with theanteae) UU Sahat 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communicationg, 
Letters or communicstions (b*yond mere news- oy 
beeu duplicated for other juurnals, are NOT DESIRE 4 which have 


All communications regarding literary and a m 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications inter should 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 





> 





-<—- 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied pirect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PrepalD. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, —~ =: annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c., 30s. per 
anpum. emittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURD 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. RINIER, 








SS 
TS 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr. 
BATH, 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 











DOULTING FREESTONE. 
ee from these quarries 





th 66 
THE OHELYNOH Beds,” a & a 6 ae 
STONE. ro rystalline and un: 
ubtedly one the ae 
durable rtones in “Fingland 
THER Is of the same 
BRAMBLEDITOR § pans. ein = 
STONE. suitable for imate oak. 


Prices, and every information given, on 
application to OHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 
London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Oraven-street, Strand, W.O. [Apra, 





HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful conour 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agert: Mr. H. A. 
Williams, 16, Oraven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apvr. 


——, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.0.-The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floore, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-rooms 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth BridgeOo.  [ADVT. 











SPRAGUE & CoO., 


LITHOGRAPHEBRBS, 

Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 

4 &5, East Harding St. Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apvt- 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


IRON CISTERNS. 


F. BRABY & 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 





LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


Particulars on application. 
LONDON: 


LIVERPOOL: 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 47 and 49, St. Enoch-sq. 





CO. 
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Royal Academy Exhibition, 1890. 
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Reyal Academy Exhibition, 1891 
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Royal Academy Exhibition, 1891. 
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